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CHRONICLE. 


SNe most important event of the week, in our opinion, 

is not the political speeches, but the address by Lord 
Roberts about Chitral in the Theatre of the United 
Service Institution on Wednesday evening. To under- 
stand its fateful significance we have only to take his 
proposal and to notice that it already seems to be in 
process of execution. ‘‘A fair road,” says Lord Roberts, 
**would have to be made from Peshawar to Chitral, with 
ferries over the Swat and Panjkora rivers, and fortified 
posts for native troops would have to be constructed at 
Chitral and Dir. Whilst these works were being 
carried out it would probably be necessary to locate a 
brigade of troops somewhere in Swat, but as soon as 
they were completed the road might be guarded, as the 
Khyber route is now so successfully guarded, by local 
levies.” 


And following hard upon this bold declaration of Lord 
Roberts comes the news from the ‘‘ Times” correspon- 
dent at Simla, that inasmuch as ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment require time to decide on the permanent settlement 
of Chitral, and the present season is unfavourable for 
the movement of large bodies of troops, Sir R. Low has 
to-day (10 July) been officially informed that the troops 
occupying the Chitral and Dir road cannot be withdrawn 
before September.” We are afraid, therefore, that the 
advice of Lord Roberts is being followed by the pre- 
sent Government. Notwithstanding this, we must point 
out that the weight of authority and the interests of 
the people of India are opposed to the forward policy. 
Every argument used by Lord Roberts in his speech 
could also be used in defence of the proposal to 
seize Afghanistan and fortify Cabul and Candahar. 
He has nothing to offer us but the old commonplaces of 
the subaltern greedy of advancement, which have been 
proved again and again to be worthless. If we now leave 


Chitral, he says, the natives “‘ will certainly put our 


action down to fear and to our inability to hold what we 
have won.” This argument (sic) half a dozen times 
repeated constitutes Lord Roberts’ speech. 


We appeal from the authority of Lord Roberts to the 
far higher authority of the many distinguished soldiers 


who do not agree with him in this extension of the for- 


ward policy. Not only does Sir Neville Chamberlain— 
the Warden of the Marches men used to call him— 
oppose Lord Roberts in this matter, as he has shown 
repeatedly in our columns, but Lord Chelmsford stands 
with Sir Neville Chamberlain, and we hear that General 
Viscount Wolseley, Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, 
and General Sir Redvers Buller all hold that strategically 
it is not advantageous for us to keep Chitral; and any 
of these men knows just as much about it as Lord 
Roberts. He himself has never been in Chitral, and 


does not know the country or conditions better than 
Sir Donald Stewart or Sir Neville Chamberlain, and 
even Lord Roberts will scarcely pretend to know more 
about strategy than General Wolseley. 


The weight of argument is against Lord Roberts ; all 
the highest authorities are against him, and assuredly the 
best interests of the already overtaxed people of India 
speak even louder than arguments or names. We publish 
in another column an article from the pen of Sir Auckland 
Colvin, who was for some time the Finance Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, in which our readers will find a 
weighty statement of the reasons why the most com- 
petent civilian specialists, such as Sir Auckland Colvin 
and Sir Alfred Lyall, agree with Sir Neville Chamberlain 
and Lord Wolseley in opposing Lord Roberts. 


But how, it may be asked, can the present Govern- 
ment even think of reversing the policy of their prede- 
cessors, in the face of such a number of expert 
witnesses? Well, Lord Lansdowne is the Secretary of 
State for War, and he has worked with Lord Roberts ; 
the Hon. George Curzon, too, has travelled about the 
frontier with Lord .Roberts, and they find themselves 
supported by the ‘‘ Times,” which puts Lord Roberts’ 
letters in large type and Sir Neville Chamberlain’s in 
small type. Butin spite of all this, we venture to appeal 
to Lord Lansdowne. . He is a man, we understand, of 
great business faculty and much fairness of mind. Let 
him again weigh the reasons and consult the authorities ; 
above all, let him remember the falling price of silver, and 
the impossibility of imposing further taxes on the people 
of India, and he will, we believe, decide that it will be 
both more prudent and more wise to leave with the late 
Government the responsibility, which it had already 
assumed, of retiring from Chitral. The tribes have had 
their lesson. We should now content ourselves with a 
native agent in Chitral,as we have a native agent in 
Cabul. 


Speeches, speeches everywhere, and, so far as we 
have seen, not a new phrase uttered that has any pre- 
tensions to be also true. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
smarting under the consequences of his own carelessness, 
contradicted himself for the fourth or fifth or sixth time 
—we really forget how often—as to the supply of cor- 
dite small-arms ammunition. He ‘‘ would not assert 
that it was full or ample” in the House of Commons on 
2 July, but on 9 July he is not ashamed to tell the Edin- 
burghers ‘‘the provision was adequate.” We suppose his 
Scotch hearers forgave him for the sake of the phrase 
‘Utopia (Limited),” by which he characterized Lord 
Salisbury’ s policy. ‘* There was a monstrous allowance 
of limit,” said Sir Henry, ‘‘ to a very small proportion 
of Utopia.” But could not the same thing be said’ of 
life, or even of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
personality ? 
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On the whole, we think that Mr. Arthur Balfour’s best 
speech was made at Manchester, against the Local Veto 
Bill; that Mr. Goschen was most amusing in his elec- 
tion address; that Mr. Asquith easily bore away the prize, 
even from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for boldness 
of misstatement ; and that Lord Rosebery’s letter in the 
‘* Times ” on Wednesday, in reply to the Duke of Argyll, 
was perhaps the ablest document we have yet had from 


his pen. Mr. Balfour’s criticism of the Local Control 


Bill was crushing. ‘It gives the majority the power of 
coercing the minority . . . with this single exception, 
that the rich do not come under the action of the Bill in 
any way whatever.” And then he thrust home with the 
question, ‘‘Is that democratic?” But in this speech 
Mr. Balfour made a slip which we would not have 
expected such an acute thinker to make. He tells us 
that ‘‘democracies have hitherto been supposed to favour 
the principles of individual liberty” ; but we had thought 
that the object of democratic government was to restrain 
the liberty of the able and gifted individuals in the 
interests of the many. Individual liberty is esteemed by 
the philosopher, but it is hated by the democrat. 


In view of what we stated last week as to the rivalry 
between Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain, we think 
our readers will enjoy the following sentences taken 
from Mr. Goschen’s election address: ‘‘ The construc- 
tion of vast and showy programmes has been discredited 
by the Newcastle collapse. No Government, careful of 
its reputation, would repeat the mistake of hanging 
round its neck an immense list of measures concocted 
for the purpose of satisfying competing sections of its 
supporters,” and so forth. Was this blow aimed at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s latest programme, or was it a blow 
spent on empty air? We donot know; but Mr. Goschen 
usually speaks to some purpose. 


In our opinion Mr. Asquith has been preeminent in 
misstating facts. One instance must suffice. He told the 
electors of Leven on Tuesday last that he had challenged 
his opponents to ‘‘ produce one single definite charge of 
incapacity or of unworthiness” in regard to ‘‘ the late 
Government’s administration of the affairs of the 
Empire during three years of difficulty and of stress.”’ 
That challenge remained unanswered, he said, because 
his opponents ‘‘ were constrained to admit” that both 
as regarded foreign relations and domestic affairs ‘‘ the 
late Government had maintained the honour of Great 
Britain.” It is strange, but true, that charges of incapa- 
city and unworthiness against the late Government have 
not only been produced but proven. 


In our issue of 19 November, 1894, we showed, by the 
French Yellow Book, that Lord Rosebery had ‘‘insisted 
upon the evacuation of Chantaboon,” whilst ‘‘the French 
are building barracks there as if to emphasize their 
intention of not giving it up.” Now, as the French are 
still in Chantaboon, in spite of Lord Rosebery’s strong 
language—and it was about as strong as is known to 
diplomacy—we leave it to Mr. Asquith to repeat that 
Lord Rosebery’s conduct of this affair showed a capacity 
that can be bragged about on public platforms. Itwould 
really seem as if Mr. Asquith were ironically attacking 
first his leader in the Lords and then his leader in the 
Commons. Does he think it worthy conduct on the 
part of Sir W. V. Harcourt to try to force a Local Veto 
Bill upon Great Britain by the votes of Irishmen, whilst 
expressly excluding Ireland from the operation of the 
Act, or has he the hardihood to assert that Lord Rose- 
bery’s honours list is an example of worthy conduct ? 


The dishonesty of party politics in England receives 
fresh illustration every day. But it always strikes us 
as extraordinary when newspapers, whose mission and 
interest it should be to tell the truth impartially, con- 
descend to misstatements and to partial quotations that 
misrepresent their opponents. In our last week’s issue 
we deplored the fact that Mr. Chamberlain’s henchmen, 
Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Powell Williams, had been 
given places in the new Ministry. We pointed out that 


one evil effect of this nepotism had been to encourage 


the same spirit in our ranks—that without such en- 
couragement it was scarcely possible that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour should have been given the important post of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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The Liberal papers, the ‘‘ Daily News,” the ‘* West- 
minster Gazette,” the ‘‘ Weekly Sun,” have tried to 
use our candour as a weapon against the Unionist party. 
They misunderstand our position. We think that truth 
can only help the Unionists ; that misstatements, with 
their momentary advantages, may be left to the Sepa- 
ratists. Neither the ‘‘ Daily News” nor the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette” nor the ‘‘ Weekly Sun” reproduced 
what we said about the way in which Lord Rosebery 
had sold the honour of his party and the confidence of 
the Queen by giving a barony to Mr. Stern in exchange 
for so much cash down. And the contempt which was 
felt for Lord Rosebery when he rewarded the apostasy 
of Captain Naylor-Leyland was not shared by these 
would-be censors of public morals. 


The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” indeed, was the only London 
Liberal paperthat gave expression to the universal opinion 
on this shameless trafficking in titles of honour. And even 
the ‘“‘ Chronicle”’ had nothing to say about the peerage 
which Lord Rosebery bestowed upon Mr. Gardner, a 
member of his Government, and which gave the lie to all 
that he has said about the necessity of ‘‘ annihilating the 
legislative preponderance of the House of Lords.” But 
the ‘‘ Chronicle” tries to atone for this worldly-wise 
reticence by lecturing us about ‘‘ the disrespectful, not 
to say improper, tone” which we use towards some 
leading pohticians. ‘‘ Disrespectful, not to say improper” 
is indeed excellent; but at least we do not invent in- 
famous libels about our opponents which we have to 
withdraw and apologize for the next day. The ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle” should allow us to forget how it libelled 
Mr. Arthur Balfour before it begins to preach at us. 


“Truth” has been amusing itself by a clever com- 
mentary on our last week’s criticisms in regard to the 
sale of places in Lord Rosebery’s list of honours. Mr. 
Labouchere invites us to repeat our charges, in order to 
bring ourselves under the new Slanders at Elections 
Act; but as ‘‘Truth” repeated the substance of our 
charges after the new Act had become law, Captain 
Naylor-Leyland can proceed against ‘‘ Truth”’ should he 
consider it advisable to do so. In fact, Mr. Labouchere 
has administered such merciless castigation to Captain 
Naylor-Leyland that we think it but fair-play now to 
let that well-whipped ‘‘rat” alone, more especially as 
Mr. Labouchere only uses him as Lord Rosebery’s 
whipping-boy. In reply to the other questions which 
Mr. Labouchere puts to us, we may say that we are not 
acquainted with the exact sum paid by Mr. Williamson, 
the millionaire manufacturer of oil-cloth; but with 
respect to Mr. Sydney Stern we can supply ‘‘ Truth” 
with some further information. 


Mr. Sydney Stern’s political career furnishes an 
admirable example of consistent Radical impeccability- 
He bought his seat in the House by indirect bribes to 
the Suffolk yokels, of which bribes not the least effective 
and certainly the cleverest was the purchase of the 
allotments of a large estate in the locality just before 
the election, accompanied by the spreading of a report 
that Mr. Stern would charge only a nominal rent of a shil- 
ling an acre, a report firmly believed by the labourers, 
who were only too delighted at the prospect of getting 
such consideration for their votes. Though somewhat 
less effective, big dinners at a nominal charge of 6d. a 
head were found to have virtue, for at them the rustic 
knew he could eat and drink his skinful, carrying 
away eight times what he had paid for. By such 
simple wiles Mr. Sydney Stern won the rustic votes 
if not the rustic hearts, and though as incapable of 
speaking on the hustings as in the House, became the 
Member for Stowmarket, and now, by a fresh payment, 
has been translated to the Upper House—the culmina- 
tion of the career of a gentleman about whom no one 
at any rate can say that he has not paid his way. 


Lord Rosebery’s reputation as a diplomatist will not 
be improved by the news that Russia has definitely suc- 
ceeded in obtaining control of the Chinese loan. After 
various uncertainties and contradictions the agreement 
has been finally signed, and six French and four Russian 
banks guarantee the sixteen millions through the Russian 
Government. That this fact places China in a position of 
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obligation to both Russia and France, and particularly 
Russia, is not the least of the evils which the arrangement 
will inflict upon Great Britain. It means, of course, that in 
future China must lean helplessly upon Russia, while in 
the past she has leaned upon us. But when it is remem- 
bered that the interest of this loan is the first charge upon 
the Maritime Customs, the situation becomes still graver. 
The Customs are worth some five millions sterling, and 
the interest payable from them amounts to £640,000 
annually, so that Russia is likely to take from us what 
control we have had over this source of revenue. More- 
over, as the loan is not to be redeemed for thirty-six 
years, and there is no provision even then for its 
redemption, we are left to believe that Russia intends 
to retain this hold on China in perpetuity—with what 
intention is only too clear. 


“ The completion of this loan raises China’s present in- 
debtedness to £22,500,000, on which she has to pay 
in round numbers about £1,000,000. This still leaves 
sufficient of her Customs revenue to supply interest and 
sinking fund for the further loan of 200,000,000 taels 
(say 430,000,000) required to pay off the Japanese in- 
demnity. And even after the total war indemnity has 
been covered, some £800,000 Revenue will still remain 
available. But Russian officers instead of Englishmen 
will soon be sitting at the receipt of Chinese Customs. 
Alas, Lord Rosebery. 


The Gold Standard League has been trying to find 
some monometallist candidate in opposition to the 
sitting members for the City of London ; but in spite of 
the support of the ‘‘ Times,” the London Conservative 
Association has recommended the re-election of Sir 
Reginald Hanson and Mr. Alban Gibbs, the latter of 
whom is a bimetallist, as was his father before him. 
The ‘*‘ Times” called upon Sir John Lubbock to cham- 
pion the monometallist cause, but Sir John thinks a safe 
seat worth keeping ; and the appeal of the great paper 
to the Hon. Walter Rothschild is still more absurd, for 
the Rothschilds have never associated themselves with 
the Gold Standard League and the shallow, virulent 
Radicalism of its President, Mr. Bertram Currie. 


The facts of the wrangle in Central Birmingham seem 
to be plain enough, but there is no need to dwell upon 
them. Mr. Chamberlain intends the Conservatives in 
Birmingham to have no representation save through his 
nominees, and the Conservative leaders are so loyal to 
the Unionist compact that he can safely exact his pound 
of flesh. Although Lord Charles Beresford was adopted 
by the Conservative Council as the candidate for Central 
Birmingham on Tuesday by thirty-one votes to twenty- 
three, he will be forced to withdraw, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain will score another Cadmean victory. 


On Monday night last the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Asquith were engaged in publishing the programmes 
of their respective parties. Let us in courtesy take our 
opponent’s proposals first. Mr. Asquith declared that 
he and his colleagues are pledged to ‘‘ three great 
causes”’—Home Rule, Local Veto, and Church Dises- 
tablishment. The Duke of Devonshire, following Lord 
Salisbury, pledges himself to oppose these three changes, 
and directs our attention to a series of social reforms. 
First of all, he wishes to improve the condition of the 
unemployed ; secondly, to do something for the better 
housing of the people ; thirdly, to enable the masses to 
make provision for old age ; fourthly, to try to establish 
better relations between employer and workmen; and 
fifthly, to diminish as much as possible the number of 
strikes, if not to do away with them altogether. 


Here, it seems to us, the object and aims, and even the 
manners of the two parties, are put clearly enough. 
Lord Rosebery begs his followers to bend all their 
energies to annihilating the House of Lords; Mr. 
Asquith, his ablest follower, cynically turns a deaf ear 
to his leader’s cry and says nothing at all about the 
House of Lords, which shows even greater contempt for 
his leader’s arguments than the ridicule he poured on 
them in November last. Mr. Asquith evidently wishes to 
have the money of the future Williamsons and Sterns 
in order to help forward his three great causes. Lord 
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Rosebery, however, seems to feel that Home Rule is 
the weak card, whilst Sir W. V. Harcourt believes only 
in rhetoric and Local Veto, and John Morley supports 
not three but all the causes with the equable contempt 
of practical things which distinguishes the philosopher. 
On the other hand, the Unionists speak as with one 
voice ; they all wish to strengthen the navy and to bring 
the army into a proper condition, whilst taking care of 
the masses of the people and their social needs. We 
do not think the electors will have much doubt as to 
which of these two parties they should support. 


Sir Hercules Robinson has inaugurated his new term 
as Governor of the Cape very happily. Boer and English- 
men kissed each other. The occasion was the opening 
of the Delagoa Bay Railway, and the festival was quite 
international in character. There is no doubt that the 
railway will benefit the whole of South Africa, and so no 
one was resentful and every one was cheerful, Boer or no 
Boer. Sir Hercules, who is a pretty hand at diplomatic 
compliments, made a deft eulogy of President Kriiger, 
and upon the top of that boldly claimed the Transvaal as 
a member of the Cape family. Nor was this out of 
harmony with President Kriiger’s feelings, warmed as 
they may have been with success and good cheer. He 
confessed that he had been at fault in suspecting Great 
Britain, and was apparently ready to embrace her now. 
Really the realization of Mr. Rhodes’ aspirations seems 
well-nigh in view. 


The unsportsmanlike conduct of the Cornell crew in 
the heat with Leander for the Grand Challenge Cup has 
been the subject of severe criticism at Henley. The 
cause of the unpleasantness marks a_ characteristic 
difference between the English and American attitude 
towards games of sport. Leander failed to hear the 
signal and were left at the post. The Cornell crew were 
quite within their rights in refusing to return and in 
taking advantage of this mishap. We may even go so 
far as to say that no one blames them for pulling over 
the course, for six of Leander oars were dipped before 
the accident was perceived, and the umpire’s boat 
followed the Americans as a matter of course. But 
their subsequent determination ‘‘to stand upon their 
rights,” is only explicable if we remember with what 
different eyes our friends in the United States look 
upon such contests. An American enters upon a com- 
petition with the one purpose of winning, and he 
considers that so long as he keeps to the strict letter of 
the law he is justified. 


English sportsmen, on the other hand, consider the 
contest as an end rather than a means. Of course, if 
they can win, they will win, but they desire to win 
generously. An excellent case in point occurred on 
Thursday, when, in the final heat for the Ladies’ Plate, 
one of the Eton oars caught a crab. St. John’s imme- 
diately stopped rowing, and by this piece of generosity, 
as it proved in the end, actually lost the race to their 
opponents. The Grand Challenge Cup, however, did 
not go to Cornell, but to Trinity Hall, who gave the 
Americans a good beating on Wednesday. There can 
be no doubt that our own stroke is much better for 
any distance over a mile than that in favour in America. 
The Cornell men broke up shortly after that distance. 
Trinity Hall won with ease. Probably, in bumping 
races, the short quick arm stroke (48 to the minute) 
would prove effective ; but the defeat of Cornell should 
cause its abandonment in America in ordinary rowing 
matches. 


Never let us say that we do not know how to ‘‘de- 
monstrate.” Inaugurated by a procession over a mile 
in length, and celebrated by several brass bands, Sir 
William Harcourt, Sir Thomas Roe, and Sir Wilfrid 
Doe—we mean Lawson, attended a monster temperance 
gathering in Derbyshire. We try in vain to sympathize 
with the raptures of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who says that 
he and his friends are ‘‘ on the top of Pisgah,” viewing 
‘« the promised land in all her smiling beauty.” At the 
same time he complained that we described him as ‘‘a 
blinkered enthusiast.” We regard the phrase with 
complacency; many animals that we respect wear 
blinkers. 
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THE UNIONIST POLICY. 


BY a strange survival of ancient custom amongst us, 
in the very week which the Prime Minister should 
be devoting to a declaration of his policy he is debarred 
from opening his mouth. With the issue of the writs 
on Monday Lord Salisbury was compelled to silence, 
and as a result of this tradition he was obliged to 
make a short and hasty speech on Saturday morning in 
the House of Lords, defining his position as well as it 
could be defined within such limits. But the lines of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy are plain. The new Government is to 
give its attention to the strengthening of the navy, and 
to maintain a firm Imperial policy. Measures are to be 
taken for the relief of agriculture, the depressed condi- 
tion of which is quickly extending the areas of distress 
throughout the country. In connection with this the 
heavy railway rates are to be thoroughly revised, so 
that the unfortunate farmer may have some chance 
of meeting his foreign rivals on fair terms. Some 
‘remedy is to be sought for the gradual depopulation of 
country districts, and the aggregation of masses of 
humanity in towns. The Poor Law is to be amended, 
so as to ameliorate the conditions of paupers. Finally, 
there is a suggestion that the Government may give 
effect to some scheme for providing old-age pensions ; 
and facilities are to be offered to artisans for the 
purchase of their own houses. With the exception of 
the last proposal, which we discuss below, we agree 
with all this as sound practical common sense, calcu- 
lated to do more real good to all classes in the country 
than half a century of revolutionary and chimerical 
** reforms,’’ such as were sketched out in the Newcastle 
Programme. Lord Salisbury, indeed, struck the key- 
note of his policy when he declared that the country was 
tired of an exasperating civil war—whether it is waged 
over the Welsh Church, or the public-house, or Ireland. 
To this rough Unionist programme, as culled from 
the Prime Minister’s speech, must be added an Irish 
Land Bill, which Mr. T. W. Russell has Mr. Balfour’s 
authority for announcing. We welcome this news all 
the more as we have on several occasions lately pointed 
out the desirability of tackling the Irish problem on a 
generous and reasonable basis. Mr. Chamberlain, too, 
who cannot lose the habit of promulgating unauthorized 
programmes, has of his own accord promised those 
who are interested, legislation dealing with the liquor 
traffic, not upon the lines of the Local Veto Bill, and 
with employers’ liability. He is known to have pet 
schemes of his own which will settle these two difficulties. 
But as yet we are not admitted to his confidence. 
Shrewd observers may note that Lord Salisbury did not 
dwell with any unction upon the scheme for the purchase 
of artisans’ dwellings, which is understood to have had 
its origin in Birmingham. Nor do we see how any one 
who deigns to give the matter thought can countenance 
a proceeding so fraught with unhappy consequences. 
In the older days the serfs were adscripti gleba, and 
found their lot none too pleasant. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
favourite scheme would fasten the working artisan to a 
locality almost as rigidly as the ancient law. The fluid 
conditions of modern life, though they no doubt in- 
volve occasional hardships and severities, are on the 
whole the wisest, the best, and the most advantageous 
for the working classes. The Radical journals are just 
now in full cry and full sneer against Lord Salisbury 
for being, as they say, in the leading-strings of 
Mr. Chamberlain in this and other matters. There 
was never a greater mistake made. When Mr. 
Chamberlain accepted office he merged himself and his 
party in the larger ranks of the Tories. We will not 
quarrel about a name. He is free to consider it the 
National Party, or the Unionist Party, for it may be 
that the word Tory must now give place to its heir and 
derivative. But the fact remains that Mr. Chamberlain, 
with his following of Liberal Unionists in Opposition, was 
a very different man from Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial 
Secretary in a Coalition Cabinet. He retained his inde- 
pendence and his power only so long as he stood alone ; 
but he has come to terms with his allies and cannot go 
back upon the bargain. There are many Conservatives 
who think the price too high at which the Tories have 
purchased the adherence of the Liberal Unionists. They 
would do well to remember that the amount, large as it 
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undoubtedly is, is chargeable to ‘‘ capital account.” It 
will not recur. Henceforth Birmingham counts only 
with Manchester or London as a factor in the sum of 
Unionism. Mr. Chamberlain’s counsel and experience 
as a man of affairs will undoubtedly tell in the Unionist 
Cabinet, but there are other members of the Cabinet 
capable of counsel and armed with experience. And 
his influence as the leader of an independent party has 
vanished for ever. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S DEVELOPMENT. 


fe Abas, when put in office, ordered the cavalry 

to charge the mob; so great a difference does it 
make whether you regard the situation from the balcony 
of the palace or from the street below. We do not 
mean to say that his accession to office has changed the 
principles of Mr. Secretary Chamberlain: not a bit of it. 
We merely wish to observe that the member for West 
Birmingham has been dipping into modern history 
lately, and that his mental development proceeds apace. 
At Birmingham on Wednesday night, for instance, Mr. 
Chamberlain made what lawyers call very important 
admissions, which ought not to pass unnoticed. He 
admitted, in the first place, that the Conservatives were 
‘*the pioneers and promoters of social legislation” ; 
and, in the second place, he put the fact on record 
that the Liberal party in the past had neglected 
questions of social legislation in order to deal with 
matters of constitutional reform. ‘‘Give to them (the 
Liberals) if you please, all the credit and glory which 
belongs to the removal of abuses in our constitutional 
system; but give to the Conservatives, in common 
fairness, what is undoubtedly their due, _ the 
right to claim that they were the first to take an 
interest in questions affecting the material happiness 
and domestic lives of the people of this country.” All 
this is excellent, so far as it goes, and ought to be used 
by every Conservative candidate; but it does not go 
quite far enough. With regard to the removal of 
abuses in our constitutional system, the facts simply are 
that of the three Reform Acts, that of 1832 was passed 
by the Whigs, that of 1867 by the Conservatives, and 
that of 1894 by the consent of both parties. There is 
clearly no Radical monopoly here. If Mr. Chamberlain 
will pursue his historical studies a little farther, he will 
find that he is not quite accurate in saying that ‘‘ the 
whole of our factory legislation dates from the time 
when a Conservative peer introduced its principles to the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords.”” More 
than one Act was placed in the Statute-book between 
1801 and 1820, long before Lord Ashley began his crusade 
against the Lancashire manufacturers in 1833. But Mr. 
Chamberlain is, of course, perfectly right in his main 
contention, that almost every step in the legislative 
protection of women and children has been made at 
the instance of the Conservatives, and has, up to the 
day before yesterday, been bitterly opposed by the 
Radicals. 

Whilst congratulating Mr. Chamberlain on his pro- 
gress in the path of historical research, we cannot help 
wishing that he would look up the history of Protection 
and Free Trade in the volumes of Mr. Lecky. He would 
there find that the idea that the Radicals have always 
been on the side of Free Trade, and the Conservatives on 
the side of Protection, is one of the most successful lies 
in the records of political controversy. Mr. Pitt was the 
first free-trader, and there is not an industry that has not 
been defended in the narrowest spirit of monopoly and 
exclusion by the traders of Bristol, of Liverpool, and of 
Manchester, and their political allies, the Radicals. But 
we must not impose too severe a task on the last new 
boy. Besides, Mr. Chamberlain is doing most excellent 
service meanwhile by pointing out that when the Radicals 
do take up social legislation they make a mess of it. 
According to Mr. Chamberlain, had it not been for 
Mr. Matthews and himself, Mr. Asquith’s Factory 
Act would have ruined the glass trade, the iron 
industry, and the rural washerwomen. Nor is it in 
domestic politics alone that Mr. Chamberlain’s educa- 
tion is rapidly being expanded, if not completed. In 
Imperial politics Mr. Chamberlain has clearly given us 
to understand that the Little England school is to him 
anathema maranatha. Coming from the Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies, declarations of an intention to 
vindicate the honour of England abroad and to secure 
new markets for English goods are, of course, very im- 
portant. To do Mr. Chamberlaim justice, he has 
always believed in South Africa, and has invested money 
there. But he has hitherto lent too ready an ear to the 
meddlesome and canting agitations got up by irrespon- 
sible committees, who, if they had their way, would 
soon drive all the colonies to separation. But here, 
again, the educational influences of those stately offices 
in Downing Street may be expected to operate upon so 
receptive a mind as Mr. Chamberlain’s, and make him 
in due course a great Secretary of State, as he has been 
a great leader of Opposition. . 


‘*THE UNITED IRISH.” 


‘Ts electoral campaign was opened in the very best 

style by the United Irish Party on Monday night. 
Business was conducted in the approved fashion of a 
farce, act ii., or a melodrama, act i. There was 
hissing and cheering, and indignation and confusion. 
The fun was brisk, and the entertainment ought to run 
many nights. The relations between the Healy faction 
and the Dillon faction among the Anti-Parnellites have 
long been very strained, but since the first origin of the 
quarrel the differences have been kept in the background. 
Every one knew that there was a serious dispute between 
the two sections, but as the sparring came off in private, 
and the Press was boycotted, no one but the combatants 
themselves knew how the affair was progressing. Con- 
sidering the pretty nature of the disagreement, this was 
a pity. Mr. Healy’s enemies allowed themselves one 
vehement outburst of anger at their Convention a few 
weeks ago, but they were still, so far, masters of them- 
selves that they named no names. In fact we had begun 
to rub our eyes and wonder where our Irishmen were. 
Was it possible, we asked ourselves, that by long and 
intimate association with their Liberal allies they had 
absorbed the Saxon phlegm? This week the question 
is answered. It was a case of unnatural repression ; 
that was all. The real Irish blood is out at last, and 
wigs are on the green. Poor Charles Lever lived too 
soon; he should have delayed dying till after the Con- 
vention of Omagh, which was conducted according to 
the good old traditions, and in a manner which would 
have delighted his heart. 

The United Irish held a Convention to decide upon can- 
didates. This, you, being a cold Saxon person, would con- 
ceive must be a peaceful, even a humdrum, performance. 
But you reckon without your Healy and your Dillon. 
The Irishman keeps a surprise always up his sleeve, like 
the conjurer of our childhood. Mr. Dillon was in pos- 
session of the platform when Mr. Healy sprung his 
surprise. He leaped upon the stage crying ‘‘ traitor,” 
in the highest tones of his shrill voice. ‘* Expose the 
scoundrel,” cried some one, and Mr. Healy exposed him. 
It seems that the Irish Party, unable to pay the regis- 
tration expenses, told the Liberals that four seats would 
be lost unless they would give £200 to retain each of 
them. It is said to have been then agreed that the seats 
should be retained at the rate of £200 a year, pro- 
vided they were considered Liberal and not Home Rule 
seats. ‘‘ The Irish Party,” we have been told, ‘‘ agreed 
to this understanding.” The identification of the Dillon 
section of the Anti-Parnellites with the Liberals, which 
this strange transaction discloses, requires no comment 
at this moment. Unionists have always been aware of 
the chain by which Lord Rosebery’s Government held 
the fidelity of the Irish. But the reception of this news 
by the Convention was diverting in the extreme. ‘‘ Sold! 
sold,” cried some; and Mr. Healy shouted above the 
voices an appeal to ‘‘ Catholics and priests,” a colloca- 
tion which it is well to remember, since the result of the 
elections in Ireland is likely to turn upon ‘‘ Catholics 
and priests.” ‘‘ What you are after stating, sir,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Dillon in the finest Irish language, ‘‘is an 
infamous and calumnious lie.” Can you not hear the 
brogue? These Irish are delightful; they should be 
retained at Westminster, if only to enliven the dullness 
of Parliament. But poor Mr. Dillon's repudiation turned 
out a very tame affair. He feebly accused Mr. Healy of 
having broken confidence by reading in public a private 
letter. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Healy must be allowed to 
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settle that delicate matter between themselves. Weare 
only interested in the news and its reception. The 
ethics of Irish politics are not ours ; they are far too 
complex and subtle for our understanding. Yet we can 
understand and sympathize with Mr. Healy’s stalwart 
declaration that he would not stand by and see Ireland 
sold. It is a very proper point of view. We have 
still more sympathy with the exasperated delegate who, 
in a flash of common-sense, cried, ‘‘ Pitch both of them 
out.” As this suggestion was received with loud cheers, 
possibly it was acted upon. 


THE VALET’S VIEW. 


N an article in the current number of the ‘ Con- 
temporary Review” Mr. E. F. Benson unconsciously 
treats us to a somewhat unpleasant piece of self-revela- 
tion, under the title, ‘‘On Undesirable Information.” 
Mr. Benson professes to deprecate the modern vice of 
insatiable and unreasonable curiosity, which leads to 
the cutting-up of the private life of a dead author, in 
Tennyson's phrase, like a pig; but unfortunately it is 
only too plain that Mr. Benson enjoys this particular 
kind of pork-butchery. His own article is positively 
crammed with ‘‘ undesirable information ” about a few of 
our great writers and one great musician. Mr. Benson., 
has a keen nose for carrion, and might safely be 
guaranteed to sniff out the smallest piece of it in the 
largest violet-bed. The least taste of ‘‘ undesirable in- 
formation ” will draw off his attention from the most 
magnificent and moving work of art; the little foibles 
and failings which human flesh is prone to, and especially 
the little transgressions against the unwritten laws of 
society, which are natural to the artist and composer, 
are magnified by this merciless censor of manners into 
unforgivable indecencies which spoil, he tells us, our 
enjoyment of the achievements of the great essayist, the 
great poet, or the great musician. 

Mr. Benson, two days before he wrote his article, read; 
through Canon Ainger’s ‘‘Charles Lamb” in Mr. Morley's 
‘* English Men of Letters” series. The immediate 
result was ‘‘a new-born disinclination to read the writings 
of Charles Lamb,” a loss of the charm he ‘‘ used to find 
in Elia.” ‘Charles Lamb, I learned, used to drink too 
much,” a remarkable addition to the stores of recondite 
learning apparently possessed by the erudite Mr. Benson. 
Nor was this lamentable knowledge all. Lamb was 
soon revealed to his whilome admirer as quite intolerable. 
‘* He had a Jewish nose, and a complexion so dark that 
when taken in combination with his complete suit of black 
it suggested an image cut in ebony.” How shocking ! 
Mr. Benson, of course, previously supposed that Lamb 
hada decent cocked or pug nose, not one that suggested: 
‘fold clo’,” and harmonized with a complexion and 
aspect suggestive of what may be euphemized as the 
lower regions. After a succession of shocks to the deli- 
cate susceptibilities of this superfine gentleman, the 
climax comes when he tells us that at a game of whist 
Lamb ‘‘ when, as one may charitably suppose, his tongue 
was unloosed by brandy and water—a favourite drink 
of his—{note the shocking bad taste of Elia for such a 
vulgar beverage] cried, ‘ Martin, if dirt were trumps 
what a hand you’d have!’” Mr. Benson is good 
enough to assure us that, after due consideration, he 
has come to feel perfectly certain that ‘‘ this offensive 
ejaculation was in the worst possible taste.” 

The gist of the matter is that Mr. Benson’s exquisite 
taste has suffered disillusionment, and the too candid 
coarseness of Canon Ainger is the guilty cause. And 
as for the ugliness and squalor of Lamb’s domestic life, 
that Mr. Benson considers is just what might be looked. 
for. We should no more expect, he tells us, to find 
tenderness and pathos in Charles Lamb's domestic life 
than we would expect to find dash and brilliance in the. 
private life of John Roberts, junior, the billiard-player. 

Not content with gathering up and exhibiting the. 
most dismal spoils of the pork-butcher from the cutting 
up of Charles Lamb, Mr. Benson, the sensitive and 
delicate-souled critic, next fastens upon Beethoven. 
‘*One day he got angry because a nobleman talked 
while he was playing, ‘and he rose from the piano saying, 
‘I play no more to such hogs.’” Furthermore, ‘‘ His 
beard he suffered to grow an ineh long, his ears were 
filled with yellow cotton-wool. He upset the ink over 
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the piano and used to cut himself terribly whenever he 
shaved.” Shocking again! No wonder we learn that 
the yolk of the bad eggs he threw at-breakfast at the 
cook ‘‘ stains the Sonata Pathétique.” Not content with 
hacking up Lamb and eviscerating Beethoven, infallible 
and immaculate Mr. Benson comes to the poet whose 
prescient mind foresaw too truly his own fate. 

Tennyson is the ‘‘corpus vile ” on which the egregious 
Mr. Benson next tries his butchering hand. Lord 
Tennyson was often very rude to his guests—he dropped 
the soup all over his waistcoat. He smoked the vilest 
tobacco in short clay pipes. To know Tennyson must, 
indeed, have been a sore trial to his friends, from Hallam 
to Fitzgerald, from Carlyle to Watts, for even to hear 
of the poet’s enormities is terrible, and Mr. Benson 
assures us ‘‘ the smell of that most virulent shag will 
hang like a fetid veil between us and the divinest lyrics 
in ‘Maud’ andin ‘The Princess.’” Appalling to re- 
late, ‘*The women of his dream came to him, not walking 
delicately over the short-cropped turf of the summer 
island, &c., but through the smoke-laden atmosphere of 
that low-roofed study, coughing involuntarily and pain- 
fully at the acrid tobacco-smoke. The rooks which he 
heard calling ‘Maud’ as evening was falling, called 
across a table littered with stale dottels of pipes and 
broken cutties.” 

From all this we gather the fact that to use bad 
tobacco, or what Mr. Benson considers bad tobacco, 
and to smoke a cheap clay-pipe, instead of an expensive 
one of meerschaum or briar-root, is a terrible depth of 
iniquity which ought never to have been revealed, and 


having been revealed, overpowers with its fetid fumes 


the sweetness of the loveliest poems of the erring genius. 
Even Shelley, Mr. Benson has learned with horror, was! 
a badly dressed figure, ‘‘ diving into a baker’s shop in| 
Oxford Street and emerging with a loaf of bread,” which 
he eats as he walks along. As for Wordsworth, his 
morals being admittedly admirable and his manners 
passable, we are told that he is ‘intensely dull,” and 
the ‘** Life of Wordsworth” ought to have for a sub- 
title ‘‘ How to be Happy though Stupid.” ' Such are the 
amazing judgments of this superfine critic, whose brazen 
impudence to the great dead, in the pitiable mortal re- 
mains of whom he plunges his obscure and sacrilegious 
hands, is only equalled by his ignorance and stupidity. 

Mr. Benson’s chief point is that we have no right to 
expect entertainment or edification from the life of a man 
who has produced beautiful things—‘‘ they either take 
long dull walks in the country [Wordsworth] or smoke 
bad tobacco” [Tennyson], or perpetrate the other enor- 
mities Mr. Benson has recorded. 

There is a grain of truth in most falsehoods, even in 
this. An artist is seen at his best, that is in his true 
nature, in his works. Into them he throws the essence 
of his being. His worst he keeps, his best he gives. 
Descartes says truly enough, ‘‘ Le style c’est l'homme 
méme.”’ But when this has been granted, of what 
monstrous misseeing do Mr. Benson’s judgments convict 
him ? 

Is it really true that the incidents which shock Mr. 
Benson and bring disillusionment ought thus to affect 
any healthy-minded man or woman? Take a single 
example from the life of Shelley. ‘* Why—oh why— 
should we be told about the baker’s shop?” wails Mr. 
Benson. For this reason, surely: that it shows us the 
great poet, superior to circumstances, careless of his 
food, thoughtless of conventions, lifted, as it were, above 
the earth in the chariot of fire of his inspiration. It is 
because Shelley is above the little things of everyday 
life that he is content with a meal of dry bread, while 
at the same time he freely and lavishly shares his income 
with a Leigh Hunt or any other needy friend. The 
same reason, a superiority to the little conventions and 
comforts and luxuries of life, the breathing of a larger 
ether, a diviner air, made Tennyson, as he sat among 
his clouds of strong tobacco-smoke, unconscious of his 
surroundings and only aware of the presence of the 
Lotus Eaters, or of, Ulysses, or Tithonus, or King 
Arthur, or haply of the lily maid of Astolat, or some 
other vision of fair women or stately men. What to 
Mr. Benson’s eyes seem the gravest and most shocking 
faults may be looked at in quite another way. Rightly 
regarded, these stumblings and trippings of great poets 
and composers in the everyday life of men are so many 
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indications of an absorption in the higher life of the 
imagination, and this aloofness from everyday things, 
while it has, we may admit, its appearance of awk- 
wardness and its actual unpleasantness, will be tenderly 
regarded, like the little peculiarities of a beloved friend, 
by the devout lover of literature or art. 

It is possible to be competent to furnish forth a com- 
plete handbook of socialetiquette, which we haveno doubt 
the accomplished Mr. Benson is qualified to do, and yet to 
learn nothing when you visit a great poet but the fact 
that his soup drops from his beard on his waistcoat, that 
he smokes bad tobacco, that he dresses badly, that he 
does not, in short, care about his own appearance or 
his own comfort, or the impression he makes on the 
world. But this way of regarding an artist is a way 
that so specially belongs to the typical domestic man- 
servant that it may be called the footman’s, or, more 
accurately, the valet’s, view. Mr. Benson's view of the 
great artists, then, is a valet’s view, and, as we all know, 
even a hero is no hero to his valet ; not, as Hegel per- 
ceived, because the hero is really no hero, but because the 
valet is a valet. To the plush-and-powder propriety of 
Mr. Benson’s valet-soul the inspired unconsciousness of 
his surroundings of a Shelley, the large carelessness and 
absorption in the life of the imagination of a Tennyson, 
may seem shocking—as no doubt they would seem to the 
valet-soul of many a fine lady and fine gentleman who, 
by certain carefully observed conventions, conceal or half 
conceal the fact that they essentially differ little in heart 
or mind from the monstrous ape-life of the slums. But 
to those who can enter into the fair humanities of great 
art by the gate of the imagination, such trifles can no 
more spoil their enjoyment of the artist’s work than a 
fleck of dust can diminish or destroy the beauty of an 
Italian picture or a Greek statue. 


CHITRAL AND THE INDIAN TAXPAYER. 


HE case of Chitral will come under review by 

a new Ministry, and the advocates of a for- 
ward policy may have reason to congratulate them- 
selves thereon. Whatever the issue, it may be of 
use to ask attention to the probable bearings of 
an occupation of Chitral upon Indian administra- 
tion. For be the conclusion what it may, it will 
certainly cover far larger ground than is embraced 
within the four corners of a little mountain khanate. 
Discussion has been mainly limited to the strategical 
value of the foreign territory now occupied by our 
troops ; but the interests concerned are not by any 
means merely military. If we are committed to 
a policy the success of which depends upon our 
ability to conciliate or to coerce the tribes which 
lie between our present frontier and Chitral, it is 
certain that, for some time -to come, the resources 
and finances of the. Indian Government must be 
devoted to that enterprise. Chitral altogether apart, 
it is not to be expected that the particular tribe im- 
mediately intervening between that State and our 
present frontier will submit without a struggle to. the 
construction of a military road on the flank of its 
territory, or to the permanent establishment of British 
posts along such road. In its resistance it may reason- 
ably count on the sympathy and support of neighbours, 
who will argue that their turn must come next. A con- 
siderable struggle will be thus followed by some form of 
permanent occupation or coercion ; at the best by costly 
subsidies, and the raising of native levies. No one can 
possibly say how soon, or at what cost, a flame lit 
among those mountains will be extinguished. It has, 
indeed, been contended that Maxim guns and magazine 
rifles have changed the tribesmen’s nature. Swati and 
Bonerwal will alike shrink, it is asserted, from a struggle 
with troops who are armed with the deadly weapons of 
to-day. It is to be hoped that they will. But similar 
hopes were confidently indulged in 1839 and in 1886. 
It was found then, as probably it will be found now, 
that hatred is stronger than fear. The rumours of tribal 
gatherings which reach us from Simla in the intervals of 
assurances that no serious opposition need be feared, 
recall the course of affairs during the first occupation 
of Kabul. In 1839, organized opposition melted like 
snow before a British force equipped with weapons 
infinitely superior to those of the Afghan. Outbreaks 
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and risings continued, nevertheless, to give evidence 
of the temper of the tribes. Many who should have 
been best informed, refused to believe in the danger of 
revolt, and confidently predicted the submission of 
the discontented. A favourable opportunity occurring, 
the storm broke, and the entire British force was 
swept to destruction. The course and cost of events 
in Upper Burmah are too recent to require recapitulation. 
If the project favoured by the forward school is per- 
sisted in, experience justifies us in anticipating a long 
struggle, before we can establish uninterrupted direct 
military communication with Chitral, and maintain per- 
manent touch with our forces to be located there. 

At whose expense is this struggle to be carried out ? 
Certainly not at the expense of the English taxpayer. 
The people of India—the Indian taxpayer—will have to 
bear the cost. It is necessary, therefore, to try and place 
ourselves at his point of view. There is a class, and 
perhaps a not inconsiderable class, who trouble them- 
selves very little about the point of view of the people of 
India. The Indian taxpayer has no political vote. He has 


‘ never been known to raise formidable objection to any 


form of impost. Income-tax, custom duties, salt-tax, 
periodical increase of land revenue, local rates, have one 
after another been sweated from his dusky hide, and 
still he has struggled along in seeming acquiescence and 
indifference. Hence he is regarded as a gquantité 
negligible. Little or no account is taken of him when 
measures are in progress of which the result must be 
an addition to his existing burdens. But this is not 
a point of view which can be shared by those who 
are responsible for the administration of India. The 
question of ways and means to meet the cost of aug- 
menting the strength of the army of India, and of 
additional civil and political establishments beyond the 
present frontier must have been anxiously considered. 
Can the probable drain of a _ struggle, and the 
cost of arrangements necessary to maintain peace in 
territories freshly acquired or controlled, be met without 
further taxation? Has the Government of India satis- 
fied itself that fresh taxes can be imposed without 
serious opposition? These are matters which must 
have engaged the attention of the Viceroy and his 
Council. The situation which they have to consider is 
no longer what it was, even in years comparatively 
recent. A well-informed and active opposition has estab- 
lished itself in India, whose business it is to scrutinize 
closely the measures of the Government, and to use all 
the means in its power of popularizing its conclusions. 
The Imperial and Provincial Legislatures have been 
reorganized on a more popular and elective basis, 
and the right of interpellation has been granted 
them. Outside the circle of councillors and agitators 
exists a considerable and rapidly increasing body of 
well disposed natives, whose uneasiness is not disguised 
at the growing cost of the Government, especially 
beyond the frontier. What will be the view of these 
classes when they learn that fresh military and political 
liabilities have been incurred, the cost of which it will 
be for them and their fellow-countrymen to discharge ; 
that they are in future to be taxed, not only to furnish 
the Amir with means to reorganize his army and to 
create an armoury and arsenal, but to subsidize the 
Swatis or other tribes, and to remunerate native levies in 
Chitral and elsewhere ; that a considerable force is to be 
gathered, and permanently garrisoned beyond thefrontier, 
at Indian cost and charge ? 

If we irritate and alienate our Indian fellow-subjects 
in order to maintain from their resources a strategical 
position of disputed importance in a distant State, we 
shall be weakening, not strengthening, our hold upon 
India. Many men of enlightenment and leading among 
them are well aware that, by statutory enactment, except 
for preventing or repelling the actual invasion of India, 
or under sudden and urgent necessity, the revenues of 
India cannot be applied to the cost of military operations 
beyond the frontier without the consent of both Houses 
of Parliament. It has been argued that the present 
Government of India, being unanimously in favour of 
aggression, must have satisfied itself that there is no 
cause for hesitation, so far as feeling in India is con- 
cerned. This, priméd facie, is a fair contention ; and we 
are thus led to look below the surface into the composi- 
tion of the present Government. We may expect to 
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find men personally intimate with the tone and temper 
of India. The unanimity of the Council would be 
strengthened by the assurances of those among 
its members who had passed their lives among the 
people. Without any disrespect to the distinguished 
men who compose Lord Elgin’s Council, the result of an 
inquiry into its members, from the point of view of their 
intimacy with the provinces of India, is far from re- 
assuring. The British army, the bar, the business of 
finance and of public works, are effectively represented 
on that Council. But there is not, at this moment, a 
single member who has the slightest personal, adminis- 
trative, or political acquaintance with Bombay, Madras, 
the North-West Provinces, the Panjab, or with native 
troops. There has probably never been a time when the 
Viceroy’s council, eminent as it is in other respects, was 
so little qualified to speak with authority on the disposi- 
tion of the people of India, or on the expediency of calling 
upon them to submit to fresh taxation and prolonged 
fiscal pressure. It would be interesting, in these circum- 
stances, if we could learn the views of those members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council who are personally 
intimate with India. It would certainly strengthen 
the case for aggression if it were found to be sup- 
ported by their advice. Great as may be the ex- 
perience of any prominent Indian commander, or his 
authority on military matters, it is of little value on this 
aspect of the matter. There is, in fact, probably no 
career which gives fewer opportunities of acquainting 
oneself with the ways of thought of the Indian people 
than one which has been passed wholly at army head- 
quarters, whether in Simla or elsewhere, and in cam- 
paigns beyond the Indian frontier. 

To most men who have been called upon to form 
an opinion, it seems that the difficulty and danger 
of attempting further taxation in India can scarcely 
be exaggerated. It is not a subject which can be 
entered into at length in such an article as_ this. 
But, in general terms, it may be said of any source 
of considerable taxation which remains open to us, 
either that it is markedly vexatious, or that it presses 
almost exclusively on the necessities of the poorest, and 
therefore of the mass of the population; or that it is 
unworkable. As the years pass, too, the feeling of the 
native population tow4rds us by no means grows more 
friendly. On the contrary, from causes of which some 
are obvious, the line of cleavage between native and 
foreigner is growing more and more distinct, and its 
edges more rough and ragged. Suspicion is taking the 
place of confidence, and sour dislike is substituted for 
goodwill. It is not a time to put a fresh strain on our 
relations with the natives of India, especially for objects 
with which they have no sympathy, and as to the expe- 
diency of which there is great division among ourselves. 

But it is not as taxpayers only that the people of India 
would be called upon to subscribe to the proposed 
policy. When, as sometimes happens, the ‘‘ predominant 
partner” in the government of India is the head of the 
army, internal progress and civil administration are soon 
made aware of it. Less money is forthcoming for pro- 
vincial or local needs. Funds for education, for commu. 
nications, whether by road or rail, for police and public 
security, for courts of law and public justice, for all, in 
a word, which most concerns and interests the people, 
are diverted into the military cash chest. The cost of a 
military policy cannot be counted by its expenditure only. 
It is not so much by what is spent on the army as by what 
is withheld from productive objects, or from objects of 
general public utility, that a country, especially a back- 
ward country like British India,is made poorer. Develop- 
ment is checked all along the line. The progress oi 
India, which is the special aim and boast of British 
rule, is temporarily arrested. Nor is thisall. Nothing 
is so irreconcilable with the honourable spirit oe: 
self-reliance to which British rule has given birth 
among the people of India, and which is by no 
means incompatible with loyalty, as the tone which 
is imparted to the administration when the military 
element in its counsels gains ascendency. That 
ascendency makes itself felt in India, as in all other 
countries, in a less sympathetic attitude towards 
the people, especially towards the more advanced or 
ambitious among them. There is a general stiffening 
of the relations between governor and governed. Al! 
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classes in India, though aware that they are kept in 
subjection by force, find nothing more irritating than 
daily and hourly indication of the force which holds 
them in subjection. 

Whether from, an international point of view, the 
present time is opportune for an aggressive move in 
Chitral and its neighbourhood, it must be for the Cabinet 
to decide. It would have seemed that the recent agreement 
to establish a line of demarcation between territories 
placed respectively under British and Russian control 
might make it less necessary at this moment to assert 
supremacy in tracts lying on our side of the boundary. 
Our object in negotiating such a line would seem, of 
necessity, to have been to lessen pressure on our own 
territories in India, not to add to the strength and the 
cost of Indian armaments. It may be thought, too, 
that no moment could be more inappropriate for an act 
of aggression, based avowedly on distrust of Russian 
designs, than the moment when we have been seeking 
cordial co-operation with Russia for delimitation 
of a common political frontier. The only sufficient 
cause for the policy of aggression at this hour seems 
to be that, all objections notwithstanding, it is unavoid- 
able in order to repel an immediate advance from the 
Russian side. Sucha step on the part of Russia, in the 
teeth of her present engagements, is scarcely to be 
looked for. A. CoLvin. 


EURIPIDES THE RATIONALIST.* 


WEEN in 1890 Dr. Verrall brought out his admirable 
translation of the ‘‘ Ion” of Euripides, to which he 
prefixed a chapter putting forth new and startling views 
about the meaning of the play and the mental attitude of 
the poet, many felt unable to accept the theory, but no 
one could deny that it was excellent reading. The theory 
was briefly that the ‘‘ lon,” while purporting in an ortho- 
dox prologue and finale to glorify the power and god- 
head of Apollo, throughout the whole course of the play 
sets forth a story which not only does not justify the 
ways of the Pythian to man, but bringss into the strongest 
relief the folly of belief in him and his ritual. In the 

resent work, in recurring to the ‘‘ Ion,” he further 
illustrates what to many will still seem a_ brilliant 
paradox: ‘‘the story of the play,” he writes, ‘‘is no 
more consistent with the existence of Apollo than 
* Candide’ is consistent with the existence of the saints, 
or the recent novel of M. Zola with the existence of 
‘Notre Dame de Lourdes.’ Indeed, in the spirit and 
even the matter of ‘ Lourdes,’ there is much that is 
closely akin to the ‘Ion.’ Like M. Zola, Euripides is 
exceedingly anxious to show that he has sympathy with 
the objects of his attack. The charming picture of sim- 
plicity in the person of the lad ‘Ion’. . . plays in the 
work a parallel part to M. Zola’s pathetic biography of 
Bernadette. . . . If you have read ‘ Lourdes,’ and will 
consider what it might have been like if the author's 
only efficient way of publication had been to shape it as 
a play to be performed between ‘Athalie’ and ‘Esther’ 
in the nave of Notre Dame, you will have as near an 
analogy to the ‘Ion’ as could be composed of modern 
elements.” Such is the theory about the art of Euripides 
which Dr. Verrall put forward in 1890 and has further 
developed and defended in the book now before us. But 
this book deals from the same point of view with a far 
more interesting play than the ‘‘Ion.” It shows (and 
in our opinion it clearly proves) that when Euripides 
wrote the “‘ Alcestis,”’ either he was, as Mr. Swinburne 
has called him, ‘‘a botcher,” or he produced the play 
with the set purpose of showing the crudeness and even 
immorality of current beliefs about the gods and their 
interpositions in human affairs. Nothing can raise the 
play out of the slough of ignoble sentiment in which it 
wallows. One turns in disgust from Admetus grovelling 
at the feet of his household to get some one to take his 
place and to die for him, chopping logic with his aged 
father and scolding him because he does not see the 
necessity of saving his son by the sacrifice of his own 
life, and finally bragging about all he would do to save 
his dear wife who has volunteered to take his place— 
everything, indeed, except refuse to accept her sacrifice. 

* “Euripides the Rationalist: a Study in the History of Art and 
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Religion.” By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D., Fellow of College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge University Press, 1895. 
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One does not find much relief in contemplating the 
precipitate burial of the devoted Alcestis within a few 
hours after her death, which (most unusually) occurs on 
the stage. But we hope to find something to elevate 
the emotions in her deliverer. And what do we meet? 
A gluttonous, bibulous Heracles comes in by chance, 
and, after gorging himself with food and wine in the 
house of mourning, which he fills with his foolish noise 
(dpovo’ idaxréy), he finally restores Alcestis to her hus- 
band in a scene which cannot be described but as low 
and vulgar, so completely does it lack all trace of 
solemnity, all attempt to pourtray or suggest the emo- 
tion which human beings ought to feel at the return of 
a fellow-creature from the grave. 

A glance at histories of Greek literature will show to 
what straits all historians and critics are reduced to 
reconcile this play with the elementary principles of art 
—that is, all save those who have chosen to ignore 
or failed to observe its glaring artistic defects. The 
cleverest attempt has been that of Browning in “‘ Ba- 
laustion’s Adventure,” in which he seeks to dignify 
the play by exalting the deliverer, and is thus forced 
to transform completely the Heracles of the ‘‘ Alcestis” 
by putting in his place the hero of the ‘‘ Madness of 
Heracles.” Others have tried to whitewash Admetus by 
glorifying his hospitality in entertaining Heracles even 
at the very height of his grief. Dr. Verrall perfectly 
disposes of this plea. There was no lack in Phere of 
wealthy and willing entertainers of the son of Zeus. The 
hospitality of Admetus was an offence, because it was 
thrust on Heracles, who would never have accepted it 
had he known that the house was mourning its mistress. 
How then does Dr. Verrall reconcile the play with his 
belief in Euripides as a consummate artist? The purpose 
of Euripides was to expose the legend as ridiculous and 
untrue. ‘‘ Everything in the drama, from the 77th verse 
to the 1135th, is repugnant to the theological interpreta- 
tion given ostensibly in the prologue and conclusion.” 
For it required adroitness in Euripides to effect his 
purpose without giving grave offence. He addressed an 
audience most of whom regarded the resurrection of 
Alcestis as a sacred truth. Euripides did not believe in 
it, but he was forced to have recourse to innuendo in 
putting forward his views. For this purpose he was 
more happily circumstanced than a writer now would be. 
Let us think for a moment how a modern public would 
receive on the stage, or even in a historical novel, a 
rationalistic treatment of the raising of Lazarus or of 
Jairus’ daughter. Many resent bitterly the story in 
which Mark Twain makes a backwoodsman account for 
the miracle by which Elijah confounded the prophets of 
Baal, on the hypothesis that the Tishbite had discovered 
petroleum and had filled with it, not with water, the 
barrels from which the sacrifice to be miraculously 
ignited was drenched. But Euripides had an audience 
on whom religious beliefs sat very loosely, and—what 
is far more important for Dr. Verrall's theory—an 
audience which delighted in deciphering views hidden 
under innuendo and even equivoque, and which would 
have been disappointed had there been nothing to find 
out. ‘The purpose of the ‘ Alcestis,’ and that which 
alone connects into a whole its otherwise inharmonious 
and repugnant elements, is neither to soleumnize the 
legend, as would have been the purpose of A=schylus, 
nor to embellish it, as would have been the purpose of 
Sophocles, but to criticize it, to expose it as fundament- 
ally untrue and immoral before an audience who were 
well acquainted with the general opinions of the author, 
well aware that innuendo was the only way in which 
those opinions could be dramatically expressed, and 
predisposed by mental and moral temper not merely to 
be content with such a mode of expression, but to 
regard it as the best possible condition for intel- 
lectual art and intellectual pleasure.” Such an 
audience could not now exist. Supposing it were cus- 
tomary to represent on the London stage plays like 
** Samson Agonistes,” what, asks Dr. Verrall, would the 
public say if it were suddenly announced that the 
management had decided on producing ‘‘The Herdsmen 
of Gadara,” or ‘‘ The Shunammite,” by Professor T. 
H——? The rationalistic teaching would require to be 
so veiled as to be unintelligible ; the spectators would be 
either puzzled or offended. But the Athenian public 
would have rejoiced to have something to discover, 
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something of which to discuss the rival solutions. They 
would have taken the poet’s hint that there was no proof 
that Alcestis had everdied. ‘‘ The audience of Euripides 
was always assembled . . . going in and out of the same 
narrow streets and markets, gardens and colonnades, 
courts and quays, sitting rooms and supper rooms, con- 
versing incessantly ”’—such is Dr. Verrall’s picture of the 
Athenian public of that time. What would not George 
Meredith give for such an audience now? A few score 
of cultivated people take a delight in guessing at hishints, 
but half the adult population were constantly sifting the 
inner meaning of Euripides. All this way of looking at 
the matter fits in excellently with the criticism of Aristo- 
phanes, who is never tired of telling us how the clever 
young men of Athens were always going about and 
‘measuring as it were with a square” the subtleties of 
Euripides, to see whether they would accommodate 
themselves to this or that theory. Undoubtedly a natural 
love for duplicity, irony, ambiguity and play of meaning 
was characteristic of the Athens of Euripides. To some 
it will seem that this Athenian spirit too persistently 
haunts the brilliant Cambridge scholar. It will be 
opportune to remind such critics in his own words that 
**the clever countrymen of Euripides thought him their 
cleverest ; the works we possess are a selection of his 
best ; and if anywhere we suspect him of dullness, we 
should quickly mark that place for something which 
probably we do not understand.” We would also pre- 
sent to them one more pregnant reflection of Dr. Verrall: 
‘* The time may come, if literature and learning should 
suffer another Oriental invasion, when it will have to be 
painfully learned and proved that Pope was not an 
Anglican, nor Defoe a Churchman, nor Swift orthodox, 
nor Voltaire a Christian, and that to make sense of 
their works these negatives must not be forgotten.” 
Was Euripides a rationalist or a ‘‘ botcher”? This is 
the question which must be answered. His ‘‘humanity” 
and ‘‘ warm tears” would never have won him the fame 
of the cleverest men in the cleverest of cities. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE. 


M ANATOLE FRANCE is a man of letters, amateur 
* in the fine sense, who would willingly have you 
believe him something of the amateur in the looser and 
more current meaning of the word. He has attempted 
a good many things, somewhat different in kind from 
one another, in which he has shown an extreme care 
and scrupulousness in the matter of writing, a sincere 
endeavour after no limited or facile sort of perfection, 
and, especially, a fixed determination that literature, 
with him, shall be literature. He has written criticism, 
fiction, and verse. It is probable that he is a slow 
worker, and that his work costs him a considerable 
labour. But it amuses him to seem aloof from his 
work, a little careless, a little disdainful of it, even, 
and to admit: ‘‘J’en parle avec un absolu désinteresse- 
ment, étant, par nature, fort détaché des choses, et 
disposé A me demander chaque soir, avec l’Ecclésiaste : 
‘Quel fruit revient 4 l'homme de tout l’ouvrage ?’” 
He looks back with regret to the time when he was a 
student, not a writer. ‘‘ J’ai vécu d’heureuses années 
sans écrire. Je menais une vie contemplative et solitaire 
dont le souvenir m’est encore infiniment doux.” In the 
preface to the first volume of ‘‘ La Vie Littéraire,” he 
explains how the editor of ‘‘ Le Temps ” drew him out 
of his seclusion, and forced him to become a critic, a 
service for which every one must be profoundly grateful 
to M. Hébrard. For it is asa critic that he has, perhaps, 
the largest claim on our attention, a critic of so personal 
a kind that he is at the same time an artist, even when 
he writes of the latest nouvelle of Gyp. 

Criticism, M. France tells us on one page, “‘ flottera 
teujours dans I’incertitude. Ses lois ne seront point fixes, 
ses jugements ne seront point irrévocables. Bien différ- 
ente de la justice, elle fera peu de mal et peu de bien, si 
toutefois c’est faire peu de bien que d’amuser un moment 
les Ames délicates et curieuses.” Do not credit the 
caprice of so characteristic a modesty ; that is not what 
he believes at all. Turn rather to another page, and 
read there: ‘‘ Je crois que la critique ou plutét l’essai 
littéraire, est une forme exquise de l'histoire. Je dis plus : 
elle est la vraie histoire, celle de l’esprit humain. Elle 
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exige, pour étre bien traitée, des facultés rares et une 
culture savante. Elle suppose un affinement intellectuel 
que de longs siécles d’art ont pu seuls produire. C’est 
pourquoi elle ne se montre que dans les sociétés déja 
vieilles, A I"heure exquise des premiers declins.” And, 
to add a sentence from yet another page: ‘ La critique 
est la derniére en date de toutes les formes littéraires ; 
elle finira peut-étre par les absorber toutes.” But what 
is it that M. France understands by criticism? ‘‘Mon 
affaire,”’ he assures us, ‘‘ n’est point d’analyser les livres: 
j'ai assez fait quand j’ai suggéré quelque haute curiosité 
au lecteur bienveillant.”” Or, in his famous definition : 
‘* Le bon critique est celui qui raconte les aventures de 
son Ame au milieu des chefs-d’ceuvre.” It is an exquisite 
definition, exquisitely true of M. France himself. It 
would be easy to say that he is not a critic at all. But 
then he only professes to give us something of himself, 
as that something reveals itself at the contact of other 
minds, other souls, preserved to us in books. A book, 
for him, is ‘‘ une ceuvre de sorcellerie d’ou s’échappent 
toutes sortes d’images qui troublent les esprits et chan- 
gent les coeurs.” It delights him to come under this 
magic influence, he surrenders himself to it with a 
smiling, confident, sceptical, and adventurous curiosity. 
He loves a book as a man might love a woman, and his 
criticism is a sort of fine flattery, or discreet raillery, full 
of sensibility, of intellectual emotion, in which a profound 
and exact learning disguises itself in order to be charm- 
ing. What he says of Hamlet may be said of himself : 
‘*Il pense tour 4 tour comme un moine du moyen 
Age et comme un savant de la Renaissance ; il a la téte 
philosophique et pourtant pleine de diableries.” He is 
a survival of the Humanists of the Renaissance, with 
his intellectual curiosity in life and legend, in moral 
problems and the actual vices of real or imaginary 
people, in his urbane, philosophic malice, his gentle and 
pitiless wit. Naturally tolerant, sympathetic, benign, 
and at the same time ‘‘ sfir de trés peu de choses en ce 
monde,” he is very certain of stupidity or pretence when 
he sees it, and if, despite his aversion, he is obliged to 
contemplate and to comment upon it, his irony, in its 
very gentleness, has the cruelty of a cat holding a mouse 
between its velvet paws. Read him, for example, on 
M. Georges Ohnet. But that amusing castigation is 
scarcely typical of a writer who, like his master in so 
many things, Renan, prefers a certain elegance in 
evasion. He is always, in his own fashion, sincere ; but 
he would rather not always be quite definite. ‘‘ Sure of 
so little in this world,” it pleases him to leave most large 
questions open; to discriminate without prejudice, to- 
praise without rivalry, to dissent with an amiable smile : 
‘* No doubt there is quite as much, or nearly, to be said 
for your way of thinking as for mine!” 

Creative, to a certain extent, in his criticism—the 
artist of a series of exquisite ‘‘confessions "—M. France 
is always something of a critic in his fiction. There is 
just so much truth in that pose of his as an amateur in 
letters, that all his works are somewhat deliberate 
excursions in one direction or another, experiments, 
sometimes, one fancies, done in order to show that they 
can be accomplished, not from any very urgent impulse 
from within. As he is both a man of letters and a 
scholar, it is natural that he should have been tempted 
by legendary and medizval subjects; and in ‘‘Thais,” 
for example, we have an admirable piece of craftsman- 
ship, done absolutely from without, very beautifully and 
sympathetically, but with an art in which there is at all 
events no moment of illusion: sentiment, costume, décor, 
emotion, all are rendered with a sort of conscious pro- 
priety. The feeling, troubling as that would be if it 
were realized acutely, never touches us with any real 
sense of pity; it is treated with too elegant an aloofness, 
almost decoratively, as a remote, curious thing. It is 
antiquity apprehended, not as real life, really lived once 
long ago, but as ancient history, as recorded legend. 
In one book, however, ‘‘ Le Lys Rouge,” which is a 
novel of contemporary life, he has succeeded in realizing 
and in making us realize that quality of direct emotion 
which never elsewhere fully expresses itself in the rest 
of his elegant and exquisite work. It is a study in 
‘‘modern love,” the passion, with its curiosities 
of sentiment and sensation, its ecstasies and 
cruelties, set in a framework of literary and 
artistic society, some of the persons in which are 
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exact portraits of real persons, Paul Verlaine, for 
instance. Here, for once, the scholar passes almost 
wholly into the sensitive, sympathetic artist ; the gentle 
Epicurean, who smiles so urbanely upon the great and 
little distractions by which humanity amuses itself in 
that short interval given to it, is content to be absorbed 
in one or two definite men and women, to whom these 
distractions (as seen by the philosophic eye) are the 
only serious things in life. ‘‘ La vérité,” as he tells 
us in a later, more reflective book, ‘‘Le Jardin 
d’Epicure,” ‘‘la vérité est que la vie est délicieuse, 
horrible, charmante, affreuse, douce, amére, et qu’elle 
est tout.” And ‘‘Le Lys Rouge” gives us the sense 
of what is delicious, and horrible, and charming, and 
atrocious, and sweet, and bitter, in life lived fatally, 
absorbingly, exceptionally, as to the circumstances, and 
the course of them, in those passions by which alone we 
truly live. The scholar’s subtlety has turned inwards 
upon the heart, and here, in this beautiful, painful, 
fascinating book, which really hurts one, we find what 
we have never found before in a writer who has been 
only too exclusively a literary man. ‘‘ Et tout le reste 
est littérature !” we have now the excuse of saying, in 
that only comparatively disdainful outburst of Verlaine ; 
and itis, after all, not as the writer of ‘‘Le Lys Rouge” 
that M. France presents himself under his normal aspect. 
Let us not try to sum him up, to bring him under any 
formula, to explain why he is what he is, and why he 
has his exceptions from himself ; let us leave him a little 
vague, infinitely charming, not quite satisfying if he is 
to be judged among the great writers; an artist in 
style, in thought, in sensibility, in scholarship ; not a 
critic, as the world looks upon criticism, yet above all, 
in the fine sense, a critic, of literature and of life ; 
definitely at least, and finally, a man of letters, the 
typical scholar of letters of our day. 


MENDELSSOHN, MOTTL, AND OTHERS. 


{ KE the Americans, we are a big people and like 

to do things on a big scale ; we are also a bourgeois 
people and like to do them in a dourgeo/s manner ; and, 
as we flatter ourselves that we are a musical people, we 
elect that the things to be done on a big scale in a 
bourgeois manner shall be musical things. This is my 
explanation of the popularity of our ‘‘ great musical 
festivals” and of the Crystal Palace Handel Festivals 
and performances of other composers’ works on “the 
Handel Festival scale.” The critics who accept such 
phenomena as signs of ‘‘ progress” in England would 
surely point to the Salvation Army as the worthy fruit 
of a quarter of a century of Board Schools. They are 
inartistic orgies, these boasted festivals of ours, inde- 
cently gluttonous feasts where inartistic and even anti- 
artistic people may gorge themselves, to a musical 
accompaniment, upon false sentiment and grocer’s 
piety. Especially is this true of the Handel Festival, 
though for the prostitution of art to unlovely ends no 
blame attaches to the artists who take part in the 
concerts, and least of all to the splendid artist who 
now conducts them. The conditions under which 
the performance takes place are alone responsible. 
For instance, when the ‘‘ Messiah” is given by three 
thousand voices in that vast echoing area, how can 
such choruses as ‘‘ For unto us,” ‘‘ He shall purify,” or 
‘* His yoke is easy” be sung at anything like the proper 
pace without reducing the roulades to an intolerable 
muddle? It cannot be done, and Mr. Manns knows it 
cannot be done. Therefore, determined that at any 
rate the correct notes shall be sung, even if the correct 
rhythm and motion are out of the question, he takes 
‘* For unto us” at such a funeral pace that the great 
shocks at ‘‘ Wonderful, Counsellor,” are no shocks at 
all, but long-drawn wobbling chords, while the gigantic 
stride is taken out of ‘And the government shall be 
upon his shoulder.” Every chorus where the Tempo is 
faster than the most moderate Moderato is ruined in an 
analogous way ; and after hearing two or three of these 
examples of our national talent for chorus-singing, the 
artistic listener is driven forth from the Palace with 
every nerve in a state of quivering irritation, and the 
Handel Festival is left to those who are not artistic, who 
go there to hear ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
sentimentalized, or to grow maudlin over ‘‘He was 
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despised.” Since these orgies will be continued until 
we cure ourselves of the delusion that we are a musical 
people, I wish that the enthusiasts who arrange them 
could be induced to leave our glorious pagan Handel 
alone, and try a little more of the amiable, harmless, 
pietistic Mendelssohn. Handel's music has been tried 
and has proved eminently unsuitable, partly because (as 
I have just said) it cannot be sung at the correct pace, 
partly because Handel, who had in view a small chorus 
of about twenty-five trained voices, wrote music that 
needs to be sung with all possible expression, and a 
large chorus cannot sing expressively. But Mendels- 
sohn’s choruses contain few florid passages, and for the 
most part can be sung at the speed he intended without 
loss of clearness; while as for expression, Mendelssohn 
wrote for the large choir of the Birmingham Festival, 
and was so delighted with their singing that we may 
safely assume that he did not want much expression. 
And as, in addition, his music is sentimental, pretty, 
never really tender or really powerful, Mendelssohn would 
seem precisely the composer for Festival use. When his 
‘‘ Hymn of Praise” was given a week or two ago at the 
Crystal Palace by a band and chorus of three thousand 
performers, it sounded on the whole every whit as well 
as I can possibly conceive of its sounding under any con- 
ditions whatever. The choruses, with the exception of 
one brief passage in ‘‘The night is departing” were 
free from confusion ; the songs, sung by Madame Albani 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd, made the last inch of effect such 
expressionless music can make; and the symphony, 
with its fine introduction, trifling Allegro and Allegretto, 
and sugary Adagio, was admirably played by the band. 
Some numbers were ineffective, but the fault lay in the 
music, not in the performers. A chorale so wretchedly 
harmonized as ‘‘ Now thank we all our God” will always 
make one wonder whether one has got into a church 
where ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern” are used ; and the 
declamatory chorus “‘ Ye people, bring unto the Lord” 
invariably leaves the impression that the trebles have 
been screaming on one note amidst the storming of 
the other parts. But ‘I waited for the Lord” is not 
bad music—for Mendelssohn; and the fugue on “ Praise 
ye the Lord” is really quite stimulating, for if it has no 
real power it contains plenty of nervous excitement. I 
was glad to notice that in the final chord of ‘‘1 waited 
for the Lord” Madame Clara Samuel sang the B flat 
as Mendelssohn wrote it. In spite of pedantic theories 
of how that chord ought to sound, the truth is that the 
fifth sounds much better than the third. To conclude 
with Mendelssohn, I trust that the organizers of the 
Handel Festival will substitute him for Handel, and as 
soon as possible, for his reputation is sadly on the wane. 
Neither ‘‘ Elijah” nor ‘‘ St. Paul” is so good as ‘‘ The 
Hymn of Praise” ; but anything by Mendelssohn is good 
enough for an English Musical Festival, while the least 
inspired of Handel’s work is much too good. 

It is with a sense of blessed relief that I turn from 
Mendelssohn and our choral festivals to Mottl, Nikisch, 
and Paderewski. Here at least we have no apostles of 
the gospel of humdrum, of sentimentalism, of Method- 
istic piety. Mottl, with his unfailing health, strength, 
energy and passion ; the lessimposing, but daring Nikisch ; 
Paderewski, frail, but inspired: who would not change 
all our festivals and choruses and their conductors for 
three such men—nay, for any one of the three? A day 
with Mottl is better than a thousand with Sullivan at 
Leeds ; and I would rather hear Nikisch play a Beet- 
hoven symphony than listen at Gloucester to infinite 
oratorios by Parry. Of course, Mottl has been the 
popular success of the season. It could not be other- 
wise, for that rich, masterful personality carries success 
with it. But strangely enough he made his biggest 
hit by his last concert, despite the fact that (so far as 
one could judge) the larger portion of the audience 
understood the second part of the programme little 
better than most of the critics. Indeed, you cannot 
expect any one unfamiliar with the score of ‘‘ Parsifal ” 
to grasp at a first hearing the mystically beautiful 
music of the third act. Here, most paradoxically, you 
have music for the chamber on such a scale that it 
is only effective on a large orchestra; but it must be 
listened to as though you were in the chamber and 
every phrase of it were intended for you, for you alone ; 
and this implies a devout closeness of attention not to 
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be expected of a Queen’s Hall audience. But Mottl 
compelled attention. He poignantly expressed the 
vague, sorrowful yearning of the oft-repeated phrase 
where the violins drop from B flat to E, or through 
the same interval in other parts of the scale; and 
by imperceptible changes he led us from that mood 
through the tearful serenity that prevails at the end 
of the Good Friday music to the mood of rapt ecstasy 
with which the whole work ends. And by unimpeach- 
able phrasing, wonderfully delicate light and shade, 
and perfect balance and blending of orchestral tones, 
he reproduced the very atmosphere of ‘‘ Parsifal,” 
fraught with mystic fragrance, so that*one drew in the 
music as one draws breath, and active attention seemed 
superfluous. The enchantment he wrought was nearly 
broken through by the odd noises proceeding from Mr. 
Van Dyck, who was entrusted with the music of Parsifal. 
Mr. Van Dyck’s voice-organ would serve as an excellent 
stone-breaking machine ; and his declamation is bump- 
tiousness made vocal, almost articulate. He bullied 
Gurnemanz, Amfortas, Kundry, and the chorus in turns, 
and generally behaved in away which may suit some parts 
very well, but did not suit Parsifal at all. However, 
Mr. Plunket sang with superb restraint, and Mr. 
Bispham’s interpretation of the music given to Amfortas 
was a real interpretation, not merely a piece of journey- 
man’s singing by the hour; and, above all, we had 
Mottl, whose art proved stronger than even the in- 
artistic brawling of the obstreperous Mr. Van Dyck. 
It would be useless to pretend that the pitch of enthu- 
siasm reached at this concert was matched at the last 
concert given by Nikisch on the following Saturday. 
Nikisch is a genuine artist, but he must gradually worm 
his way into public favour, for he has not Mottl's 
strength to carry the stronghold by storm; and he 
will have to abandon that notion of doing something 
fresh for the sake of mere freshness. His playing of the 
‘‘Lohengrin” prelude was clear and full of sunlight ; 
the prelude and finale from ‘‘ Tristan” were picturesque, 
though nobly picturesque, rather than passionate ; but 
the Kaisermarsch, surely the grandest march ever 
written for a national rejoicing, was ruined by being 
treated as a Chopin nocturne. A march is the last 
place to use the tempo rubato without ample justifica- 
tion, and Nikisch used it recklessly, without the result in 
one case justifying its use. The rallentando at bars 8-10 
took the rhythmical swing out of the march at the very 
beginning ; and at that lovely passage where the sweet, 
one might almost say affectionate, melody enters above 
the deep booming of the bass instruments, Nikisch 
spoiled the whole point by slackening the time once 
more on the alternate B flat and F, and then, as it were, 
drawing a double bar before the entry of the melody. 
This sort of thing does not constitute a new reading ; 
it is mere wilful mutilation, and makes one afraid that 
Nikisch’s vanity is stronger than his artistic instinct. 
Still, his version of Brahms’ dreary symphony in D 
showed that his artistic instinct is strong, and I hope 
that it may ultimately triumph. As for the remainder 
of the concert, Mr. Rivarde played Beethoven’s violin 
concerto bar by bar, so to speak, every bar being 
mechanically correct, and blatantly assertive of the 
truth that Mr. Rivarde’s temperament is not in the least 
artistic. To come to Paderewski, temperament is what 
he has in overwhelming measure; but he will make a 
mistake if he trusts to that and neglects his piano- 
playing ; and at his last recital some of his piano-play- 
ing was very deplorable. With Rosenthal here to 
show us how those Brahms variations should sound 
it was worse than a mistake to give us that scuffling, 
splashing, and screaming version. The fugues in the 
Beethoven sonata were perfectly given in an anti-Leipzig 
manner ; but the Chopin selection was a dead failure. 
I found it impossible to resist the impression that 
Paderewski has neglected his practice of late ; and if 
the impression is correct I trust he will drill himself 
into form before he comes here again. 

I am informed that Mr. Betjemann and Mr. MacCunn 
took the place of Mr. Corder and Mr. Cowen as adjudi- 
cators in the Manners prize opera competition. Between 
Mr. Betjemann and Mr. Corder there is not much to 
choose, though it does seem a little odd that one of the 
Covent Garden second fiddles should be a judge in such 
a matter; but I shall never believe that Mr. MacCunn, 
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the one composer of real ability yet turned out by tle 
Royal College, had any voice in awarding Mr. Manners 
prize to the composer of ‘‘ Petruccio.” J. F. R. 


TOUJOURS DALY. 


Garrick Theatre, 8 July, 1895. 
Daly’s Theatre, 


‘* Madame Sans-Géne.” 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
9 July, 1895. 
EFORE Madame Sans-Géne I think it best to retire 
in good order without committing myself. I have 
never seen a French play of which I understood less ; 
and that, for me, is saying a good deal. Many of the 
sallies of Rejane which provoke the loudest laughter arc 
just those which escape me. Napoleon is an inscrutable 
person, as becomes the Man of Destiny. I do not catch 
a solitary word he says, no doubt because of his Corsican 
accent. With the rest I can pick my way along suffi- 
ciently to be almost as much bored as if the play were in 
English. Surely the twenty minutes or so of amuse- 
ment contained in the play might be purchased a litthk 
more cheaply than by the endurance of a huge mock 
historic melodrama which never for a moment produces 
the faintest conviction, and which involves the exhibi- 
tion of elaborate Empire interiors requiring half an hour 
between the acts to set, and not worth looking at 
when they are set. Of course I admire the ingenuity 
with which Sardou carries out his principle of combining 
the maximum of expenditure and idle chatter with the 
minimum of drama; but I have admired that so often 
that it is beginning to pall on me. And I think some- 
thing better could be done with Rejane’s talent than this 
business, funny as it is for once in a way, of playing the 
washerwoman like a real duchess aad the duchess like 
a stage washerwoman. Rejane, to say the least, is not 
exacting as to the quality of her parts provided they are 
popular ; and it rests with the dramatists to make the 
best or worst of her. How Sardou proceeds when he has 
carte blanche in that way may be learnt from the pages 
of the Sardou-Bernhardt repertory—though please ob- 
serve that I do not imply that he ever makes the worst 
of anything ; because to go to that extreme requires a 
good deal of conviction, which is just the sort of force 
that he lacks. I can no more believe in Madame Sans- 
Géne than in Theodora or La Tosca. She is more 
amusing : that is all. 

‘€ The Two Gentlemen of Verona”’ has been succeeded 
at Daly’s Theatre by ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Mr. Daly is in great form. In my last article I was 
rash enough to hint that he had not quite realized what 
could be done with electric lighting on the stage. He 
triumphantly answers me by fitting up all his fairies 
with portable batteries and incandescent lights, which 
they switch on and off from time to time, like children 
with a new toy. He has trained Miss Lillian Swain in 
the part of Puck until it is safe to say that she does 
not take one step, strike one attitude, or modify her 
voice by a single inflexion that is not violently, wan- 
tonly, and ridiculously wrong and absurd. Instead of 
being mercurial, she poses academically, like a cheap 
Italian statuette ; instead of being impish and childish, 
she is elegant and affected; she laughs a solemn, 
measured laugh, like a heavy German Zamiel; she 
announces her ability to girdle the earth in forty 
minutes in the attitude of a professional skater, and 
then begins the journey awkwardly in a swing, which 
takes her in the opposite direction to that in which she 
indicated her intention of going : in short,,she illustrates 
every folly and superstition that still clings round what 
Mr. Daly no doubt calls ‘the legitimate.” Another 
stroke of his is to make Oberon a woman. It must 
not be supposed that he does this solely because it is 
wrong, though thereis no other reason apparent. He does 
it partly because he was brought up to do such things,and 
partly because they seem to him to bea tribute to Shake- 
speare’s greatness, which, being uncommon, ought not to 
be interpreted according to the dictates of common sense. 
A female Oberon and a Puck who behaves like a page- 
boy earnestly training himself for the post of footman 
recommend themselves to him because they totally 
destroy the naturalness of the representation, and so 
accord with his conception of the Shakespearean drama 
as the most artificial of all forms of stage entertainment. 
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That is how you find out the man who is not an artist. 
Verse, music, the beauties of dress, gesture, and move- 
ment are to him interesting aberrations instead of being 
the natural expression which human feeling seeks at 
a certain degree of delicacy and intensity. He regards 
art as a quaint and costly ring in the nose of Nature. 
I am loth to say that Mr. Daly is such a man; but after 
studying all hisShakespearean revivals with the thirstiest 
desire to find as much art as possible in them, I must 
mournfully confess that the only idea I can see in them 
is the idea of titivation. As to his slaughterings of the 
text, how can one help feeling them acutely in a play 
like ‘‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,” in which Shake- 
speare, having to bring Nature in its most enchanting 
aspect before an audience without the help of theatrical 
scenery, used all his power of description and expres- 
sion in verse with such effect that the utmost any 
scene-painter can hope for is to produce a picture that 
shall not bitterly disappoint the spectator who has read 
the play beforehand? Mr. Daly is, I should say, one of 
those people who are unable to conceive that there could 
have been any illusion at all about the play before 
scenery was introduced. He certainly has no sus- 
picion of the fact that every accessory he employs is 
brought in at the deadliest risk of destroying the magic 
spell woven by the poet. He swings Puck away on a 
clumsy trapeze with a ridiculous clash of the cymbals in 
the orchestra, in the fullest belief that he is thereby 
completing instead of destroying the effect of Puck’s 
lines. His ‘‘panoramic illusion of the passage of 
Theseus’s barge to Athens” is more absurd that anything 
that occurs in the tragedy of Pyramus and Thisbe in 
the last act. The stage management blunders again 
and again through feeble imaginative realization of 
the circumstances of the drama. In the first act it 
should be clear to any stage manager that Lysander’s 
speech, beginning ‘‘I am, my lord, as well derived as 
he,” should be spoken privately and not publicly to 
‘Theseus. In the rehearsal scene in the wood, Titania 
should not be conspicuously exhibited under a limelight 
in the very centre of the stage, where the clowns have, 
in defiance of all common sanity, to pretend not to see 
cher. We are expected, no doubt, to assume that she is 
invisible because she is a fairy, though Bottom’s con- 
versation with her when she wakes and addresses him 
flatly contradicts that hypothesis. In the fourth act, 
Theseus has to enter from his barge down a bank, 
picking his way through the sleeping Lysander and 
Hermia, Demetrius and Helena. The four lions in 
Trafalgar Square are not more conspicuous and unover- 
lookable than these four figures are. Yet Theseus has 
to make all his hunting speeches in an impossible un- 
consciousness of them, and then to look at them 


-amazedly and exclaim, ‘‘ But soft, what nymphs are 


these ?”’ as if he could in any extremity of absence of 
mind have missed seeing them all along. Most of these 


absurdities are part of a systematic policy of sacrificing 


the credibility of the play to the chance of exhibiting 


-an effective ‘‘ living picture.” 


I very soon gave up the attempt to keep a record of 
‘the outrages practised by Mr. Daly on the text. Every- 
vone knows the lines : 

+I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow, 

By his best arrow with the golden head, 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves,” &c. 
Mr. Daly's powerful mind perceived at a glance that the 
second and third lines are superfluous, as their omission 
does not destroy the sense of the passage. He accord- 
ingly omitted them. In the same scene, Shakespeare 
makes the two star-crossed lovers speak in alternate lines 
with an effect which sets the whole scene throbbing 
with their absorption in one another : 

‘* LysANDER: The course of true love never did run 
smooth. 
But either it was different in blood— 

Hermia: O cross! too high to be enthralled to low ! 

LysANDER : Or else misgraffed in respect of years, 

Hermia: O spite! too old to be engaged to young ! 

LysanpDER : Or else it stood upon the choice of friends, 

Hermia: O hell! to choose love by another's eye ! 

LysANDER : Or if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it,” &c. 
With a Hermia who knew how to breathe out these 
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parentheses, the duet would be an exquisite one ; but 
Mr. Daly, shocked, as an American and an Irishman, 
at a young lady using such an expression as ‘‘ Oh hell!” 
cuts out the whole antiphony, and leaves Lysander to 
deliver a long lecture without interruption from the 
lady. At such moments, the episode of the ass’s head 
rises to the dignity of allegory. From any other 
manager I should accept the excuse that the effects of 
verse for which I am pleading require a virtuosity of 
delivery on the part of the actor which is practically not 
to be had at present. But Mr. Daly has Miss Rehan, 
who is specially famous for just this virtuosity of speech ; 
and yet her lines are treated just as the others are. The 
fact is, beautiful elocution is rare because the managers 
have no ears. 

The play, though of course very poorly spoken in 
comparison with how it ought to be spoken, is tolerably 
acted. Mr. George Clarke, clad in the armour of Alci- 
biades and the red silk gown of Charlie’s Aunt, articu- 
lates most industriously, and waves his arms and flexes 
his wrists in strict accordance, not for a moment with 
the poetry, but with those laws of dramatic elocution 
and gesture which veteran actors are always willing to 
impart to novices at a reasonable price per dozen lessons. 
Mr. Lewis as Bottom is not as funny as his part, whereas 
in modern plays he is always funnier than his part. He 
seemed to me to miss the stolid, obstinate, self-sufficient 
temperament of Bottom altogether. There is a 
definite conception of some particular sort of man at 
the back of all Shakespeare’s characters. The quantity 
of fun to be got out of Bottom and Autolycus, for in- 
stance, is about the same; but underneath the fun there 
are two widely different persons, of types still extant 
and familiar. Mr. Lewis would be as funny in Autolycus 
as he is in Bottom ; but he would be exactly the same 
man in both parts. 

As to Miss Rehan, her scenes in the wood with Deme- 
trius were very fine, although, in the passage where 
Hermia frightens her, she condescended to arrant clown- 
ing. Her treatment of Shakespearean verse is delight- 
ful after the mechanical intoning of Sarah Bernhardt. 
She gives us beauty of tone, grace of measure, delicacy 
of articulation: in short, all the technical qualities of 
verse music, along with the rich feeling and fine intelli- 
gence without which those technical qualities would 
soon become monotonous. When she is at her best, the 
music melts in the caress of the emotion it ex- 
presses, and thus completes the conditions necessary 
for obtaining Shakespeare’s effects in Shakespeare’s 
way. When she is on the stage, the play asserts its 
full charm ; and when she is gone, and the stage car- 
penters and the orchestra are doing their best to pull 
the entertainment through in Mr. Daly’s way, down 
drops the whole affair into mild tedium. But it is im- 
possible to watch the most recent developments of Miss 
Rehan’s style without some uneasiness. I wonder 
whether she is old enough to remember the late Barry 
Sullivan when he was still in his physical prime. Those 
who do will recall, not an obsolete provincial tragedian, 
trading on the wreck of an unaccountable reputation, 
but an actor who possessed in an extraordinary degree 
just the imposing grace, the sensitive personal dignity of 
style, the force and self-reliance into which Miss Rehan’s 
style is settling. Miss Rehan’s exit in the second act 
of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with the couplet, 

** Tl follow thee, and make a heaven of hell 
To die upon the hand I love so well.” 
is an exact reproduction of the Barry Sullivan exit. 
Again, in the first act, when Miss Rehan, prone on a 
couch, raises herself on her left hand, and, with her 
right raised ‘‘to heaven,” solemnly declaims the lines : 

‘« For ere Demetrius look’d on Hermia’s eyne 

He hailed down oaths, that he was only mine ; 

And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt, 

So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt,” 
you are, once more, not forward with Duse, but back with 
Barry Sullivan, who would in just the same way, when 
led into it by a touch of stateliness and sonority in the 
lines, abandon his part, and become for the moment a 
sort of majestic incarnation of abstract solemnity and 
magnificence. His skill and intense belief in himself 
gave him the dangerous power of doing so without 
making himself ridiculous ; and it was by this power, 
and by the fascination, the grace, and the force which 
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are implied by it, that he gave life to old-fashioned 
and mutilated representations of Shakespeare’s 
plays, poorly acted and ignorantly mounted. This 
was all very well whilst the fascination lasted ; 
but when his voice lost its tone, his figure its 
resilience and grace, and his force its spontaneity 
and natural dignity, there was nothing left but a 
mannered, elderly, truculent, and, except to his old 
admirers, rather absurd tragedian of the palmy school. 
As I was a small boy when I first saw Barry Sullivan, and 
as I lost sight of him before his waning charm had quite 
vanished, I remember him, not as he is remembered by 
those who saw him only in the last ten years of his life, 
but as an actor who was in his day much further superior 
in pictorial, vocal, and rhetorical qualitiesto his next best 
rival than any actor or actress can easily be nowadays. 
And it strikes me forcibly that unless Miss Rehan takes 
to playing Imogen instead of such comparatively childish 
stuff as Julia or even Helena, and unless she throws her- 
self into sympathy with the contemporary movement by 
identifying herself with characteristically modern parts 
of the Magda or Nora type, she may find herself left 
behind in the race by competitors of much less physical 
genius, just as Barry Sullivan did. Miss Rehan is clearly 
absolute mistress of the situation at Daly’s Theatre : 
nobody can persuade me that if she says ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
Mr. Daly can say ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” or 
that if she says Sudermann or Ibsen, Mr. Daly can insist 
on the author of ‘‘ Dollars and Cents.” But the self- 
culture which has produced her superb graces of manner 
and diction seems to have isolated her instead of quicken- 
ing her sympathy and drawing closer her contact with the 
world. Every woman who sees Duse play Magda feels 
that Duse is acting and speaking for her and for all 
women as they are hardly ever able to speak and act for 
themselves. The same may be said of Miss Achurch as 
Nora. But no woman has ever had the very faintest 
sensation of that kind about any part that Miss Rehan 
has yet played. We admire, not what she is doing, but 
the charm with which she does it. That sort of admira- 
tion will not last. Miss Rehan’s voice is not henceforth 
going to grow fresher, nor her dignity less conscious, 
nor her grace of gesture less studied and mannered, nor 
her movements swifter and more spontaneous. Already 
I find that young people who see her for the first time 
cannot quite agree that our raptures about her Katharine 
and her Rosalind are borne out by her Julia and Helena. 
Five years hence she will be still more rhetorical and 
less real: further ahead I dare not look with Barry 
Sullivan in my mind. There is only one way to defy 
Time; and that is to have young ideas, which may 
always be trusted to find youthful and vivid expression. 
I am afraid this means avoiding the company of Mr. 
Daly ; but it is useless to blink the fact that unless a 
modern actress can and will force her manager, in spite 
of his manly prejudices, to produce plays with real 
women’s parts in them, she had better, at all hazards, 
make shift to manage for herself. With Grandfather 
Daly to choose her plays for her, there is no future for 
Ada Rehan. , G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


IX the Money Market the loan rate was weak at } per 

cent for any period up to a fortnight. Advances in 
connection with the Stock Exchange Settlement were 
generally negotiated at between 1} to 1} per cent. The 
bullion market was to some degree «affected by the 


prospect of the early issue of the Russo-Chinese loan in - 


Paris, and there was some demand for gold. French 
operators have been selling foreign stocks here, and 
withdrawing the money realized. The result was a fall 
in the Paris cheque rate, and the anticipation of gold 
shipments to Paris lent steadiness to the discount 
market. The rate for three-months’ bills was quoted 
at ,°, per cent on Thursday. On Wednesday Consols 
reached 108, both for money and the account, a fresh 
‘*record.” Home Government securities were strong 
all round. In connection with the approaching General 
Election and its almost inevitable result, it is interesting 
to note the firmness of Bank of Ireland stock. High- 
class investment securities were in good demand, and 
showed an upward tendency. The Bank rate remained 
unaltered. 
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On the Stock Exchange the tone of the markets was 
generally strong with a marked upward tendency. The 
South African Mining Market was pre-eminently active, 
and even the Settlement did not have much effect in 
diminishing the number of transactions. Money, more- 
over, was abundant, and continuation rates were easy. 
Not only professional operators but the public too have 
been investing and speculating largely in ‘‘ Kaffirs.” As 
a rule, the summer has always been the dullest time for 
mines, but this year is noteworthy for a ‘‘ summer 
boom” in African Mines, which seems to be an anticipa- 
tion of the usual ‘‘ autumn boom.” The latter, however, 
seems to be already discounted, as present prices are 
dearer than they ever were before. 


In the meantime it is interesting to learn that last 
month’s output of the Rand mines exceeded 200,000 oz. 
It amounted to 200,941 0z.—6361 oz. larger than even 
the May “record.” The output for the half-year reached 
1,113,547 0z. In 1894 it was 973,736 0z.; in 1893, 
664,971 oz.; in 1892, 562,703 oz.; and in 1891, 
323,143 0z. It also appears that the profits of nine out 
of the fifty Rand mines exceed £10,000 a month. These 
are wonderful figures. It may, indeed, be urged that, 
compared with previous returns, the return for the last 
half-year is not very brilliant, if we take into considera- 
tion that many new mines have been worked since 1 July, 
1894, and that the number of stamps was largely 
increased in most of the old mines. But the best answer 
to this is the rapid increase in the total output, which 
has doubled in three years. 


Most of the investment and speculative departments 
of the Stock Exchange showed firmness, even where 
business was not particularly active. The Home Rail- 
way Market was strong, owing to the firmness of high- 
class investment securities, and the splendid Scotch 
traffic returns helped the upward movement. The fine 
weather, too, was most favourable to the ‘‘ passenger 
lines.” Scotch issues were again in especial demand, 
though the high continuation rates caused a slight re- 
action in the early part of the week. The Caledonian 
showed a large increase of £13,365, and the North 
British of £9149 in its weekly traffic receipts, as com- 
pared with decreases of £9534 and £7792 respectively 
last year. Amongst other conspicuous increases are: 
South-Eastern, £3185 ; London and Brighton, £2158 ; 
Hull and Barnsley, £1799; London and North- 
Western, £1756; London and South-Western, £1338. 
Many of the increases and decreases may be 
said to counterbalance equivalent increases and 
decreases last year. But the Brighton gain of £2158 
and the South-Eastern gain of £3185 must be set 
against decreases of £230 and 4445 respectively. 
Among the decreases in traffic returns, Great Western 
head the list with £9,540; Midland again show a large 
falling-off, £8231. Then come North-Eastern, with 
46667 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire with £1309; and 
Manchester and Sheffield with £1281. On the whole, 
if we compare the returns with those of last year and 
the year before, the prospects of the Home Railway 
Market are not unfavourable. 


Owing to New York buying, American Railways were 
firm in the early part of the week, and the small amount 
of stock on sale here strengthened the upward move- 
ment. The account also turned out to be light, and 
money was cheap and abundant. Business, however, 
was chiefly limited to professional operators, and the 
public gave the market little support. The result was 
a decline of activity and a tendency to dullness later in 
the week. Bonds were again in good request. 


The expectation of better traffic returns for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway compared with last year’s (which 
covered the period of the Chicago strike) and the conse- 
quent re-purchases by ‘‘ bears,” gave an upward move- 
ment to Canadian Pacific shares, which touched 60 on 
Thursday. Grand Trunks were also strong, in spite 
of a temporary reaction owing to the accident at Craigs- 
head. The last weekly return of the Grand Trunk was 
£86,678. In 1894 it was £69,571, during the Chicago 
strike, and in 1893 it was £104,283, at the time of the 
World's Fair ; 1892 was an average year, and the return 
then was £97,596, so that Grand Trunks are not really 
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doing so well as appears at first sight. Mexican, Argen- 
tine, and Brazilian Railway shares were firm. 


The Foreign Market was quiet, chiefly because of 
Paris selling and the arrangement of the account. 
Transactions, generally, were not numerous: but the 
Chinese loans (both silver and gold) were in great de- 
mand. The Rio exchange has again receded, probably 
owing to some hitch in the negotiations for the new 
Brazilian loan. The strong opposition in Chili to the new 
conversion scheme and standard has resulted in a political 
crisis, and the exchange showed a further depreciation. 
There was also some talk about negotiations for the 
conversion of Argentine Stocks into Four Per Cents. 
If there be truth in it, we can only say that it will be a 
long time before they can lead to any favourable result. 


In the General Mining Market business was on the 
whole active, and the general tone was good. Copper 
shares were only momentarily affected by the fall in the 
price of copper. Indian securities were in much request. 
There were few dealings in bar silver, the price, how- 
ever, remained firm at about 303d., a slight advance on 
last week. 


It may be interesting, at the present time, to note the 
exact amount of China’s indebtedness. There is, first, 
a loan of £1,500,000 at 7 per cent contracted last year 
in silver; a loan of £3,000,000 in gold at 6 per cent 
followed immediately after; two loans of £ 1,000,000 
each at 6 per cent have since been contracted, in London 
and Berlin respectively; and she has now borrowed 
416,000,000 of Russia at 4 percent. The total amounts 
to £22,500,000, costing, in round numbers, about 
41,000,000 per annum. 


A rush of Matabeleland Companies has been one of 
the features of the week. Investors cannot be too 
cautious with regard to a ‘‘ boom” of this description. 


We are enabled to state that the concern known as 
Colenbrander’s Matabeleland Development Company, 
Limited, the prospectus of which was criticized in our 
last issue, met with a very dubious reception at the 
hands of the investing public. Although the subscrip- 
tion lists of this curious promotion were advertised to 
close on Saturday last, the Company has not yet pro- 
ceeded to allotment, and, if it were an ordinary joint- 
stock undertaking, we do not suppose for a moment 
that it ever would do so. As it is not an ordinary pro- 
motion, however, we have not the slightest doubt that 
it will eventually go to allotment, and that its sponsors 
will duly advertise the fact; but we should advise our 
readers to carefully avoid any of the shares with which 
the market will thereupon be fully supplied. 


NEW ISSUES. 
Soutu Benar Rattway Company, Limitep. 


This is a prospectus which has all the appearance of 
being perfectly honest and straightforward. It gives a 
plain statement of the affairs of the Company, without 
any beating about the bush ; indeed, it is so outspoken 
that it does not stand in need of that parasite of modern 
company-promotion—the waiver clause, which is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The Company has been formed 
to acquire the right of constructing a line of railway, 
83 miles in extent, in Bengal. It is stated that this 
line will be worked, maintained, and equipped with 
rolling stock by the East Indian Railway Company, in 
return for 45 per cent of the gross earnings, which does 
not seem unreasonable. The capital is £350,000, in 
4l0 shares, upon which interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum will be paid half-yearly during the con- 
struction of the line. The Company is launched under 
influential auspices, the name of Sir Juland Danvers 
alone being a more than sufficient guarantee of its bona 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Messrs. Speyer Bros. invite subscriptions for £ 1,000,000 
Three and a half per cent consolidated mortgage bonds, 
due in 1945, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The 
bonds are of £200 each to bearer, and the minimum 
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price of issue is 103} per cent. It is stated that in each 
of the past thirty-nine years the Company has regularly 
paid cash dividends at an average rate of over 7 per 
cent upon its common stock. 


MATABELELAND ADVENTURERS. 
Gour.Lay’s DEVELOPMENT Company, 


Company - promotion, like misfortune, introduces 
men to strange bedfellows. We were not aware, 
when referring to Mr. W. J. Colenbrander last week, 
that that mghly intelligent company-promoter had 
joined forces with Mr. Louis Campbell Johnston, Mr. 
George Grant, and all the other more or less dis- 
tinguished Matabeleland Adventurers. But so, it 
appears, he has, and Gourlay’s Rhodesia Development 
Company, Limited, is the result of their mutual 
endeavours. We congratulate Mr. W. J. Colenbrander 
upon his introduction to such congenial society. The 
financial atmosphere of the Matabeleland Ad- 
venturers, Limited, the Rand Southern Gold Mining 
Company, “imited, and the Rhodesian Mining and 
Finance Corporation, Limited, is not likely to suffer 
from the additional measure of Colenbrander’s Matabe- 
leland Development Company, Limited, or Gourlay’s 
Rhodesia Development Company, Limited. We do not 
propose to enter into any detailed criticism of this last 
named concern. It is sufficient to say that it is one of 
those Companies which are always more or less numerous 
at a period when new mining districts are being opened 
up ; it is a Company formed and exploited solely in the 
interests of its astute promoters ; and we do not hesitate 
to say that, in our opinion, money invested in it will 
be ultimately lost. Asa warning against the plausibility 
of the prospectus we would merely direct attention to 
the ‘* waiver ” clause which is embodied in it. 


Tue RiGHTs AND ExpLoriNnG OF RuopestA, LIMITED. 


On the principle that you cannot have too much of 
a good thing, the Matabeleland Adventurers, Limited, 
appear to think that investors cannot have too much of 
a bad thing ; and, no doubt, this is a sound principle— 
from their point of view. At any rate, this Rights and 
Exploring of Rhodesia, Limited, is still another of the 
precious schemes which hail from their headquarters. 
The prospectus is badly drawn, and, as might be ex- 
pected, gives very uncertain information. Two points 
only are essential: Mr. George Grant is a vendor to 
the Company, and the ‘‘ waiver” clause is very much 
in evidence. This may be a mere example of the prin- 
ciple of cause and effect, but it is quite sufficient, we 
should imagine, to preserve sensible men from risking 
their money in this Company. 


Ruopesia, 


We are positively surfeited with Rhodesia, but here is 
a Company with title so suggestive in its modest brevity 
that we are loth to pass it over. Here, surely, is an 
undertaking which does not admit of rivalry, for it’ must 
cover allthe ground. And only £200,000 are required f 
But we are afraid the modest title has misled us, for we 
find that the Company is only formed to acquire some 
‘town lands,” farms, and mining claims. So the Mata- 
beleland Adventurers may breathe again ; there are still 
wild Rhodesian wastes left for them to conquer. Men- 
tion of these adventurous gentlemen reminds us that 
their director, Sir George W. R. Campbell, K.C.M.G., 
whose namehas appeared upon the prospectus of nearly 
every one of these dubious promotions, also adorns the 
prospectus of Rhodesia, Limited. Has this company 
any connection with the Matabeleland Adventurers, 
Limited? It certainly has little to recommend it. The 
prospectus does not contain any report or opinion upon 
the property to be acquired, though it would be better to 
have no report than the report of an interested vendor ; 
but a formidable ‘‘ waiver” clause is provided for the 
careful digestion of intending subscribers. 


La ConcorDE AND City AND SUBURBAN (MATABELELAND) 
DEVELOPMENT Company, LIMITED. 


Here, again, we find the trail of Mr. W. J. Colen- 
brander ; and it only needed the addition of that gentle- 
man’s name to that of the Company to make its title 
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really imposing. Mr. Colenbrander does not figure asa 
director, but contents himself with ‘‘reporting” upon the 
property to be acquired, such reports, it may be men- 
tioned, occupying nearly the whole of the prospectus. 
As the result of some trifling dispute with an advertising 
agent, this concern (its designation will not really bear 
repetition) was very nearly asphyxiated just prior to its 
birth, but, unhappily for the public, matters were arranged 
and the infant made its appearance just one week later 
than the date at which its anxious parents had stated 
that it was reasonable to expect it. The Company is 
formed upon the same lines as Mr. Colenbrander’s 
original promotion. The capital is £300,000, and again 
the delusive bait of a large working capital (not likely to 
be subscribed) is held forth. Mr. Colenbrander, who is 
one of the vendors to the Company, very naturally says 
nothing detrimental to the property to be acquired, but 
a more than usually stringent ‘‘ waiver” clause in the 
prospectus suggests that somebody is leaving a good 
deal unsaid. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD ROBERTS AND CHITRAL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Lonpon, 11 July, 1895. 

IR,--When the telegram from Simla that appeared 

in to-day’s (Thursday’s) ‘‘ Times” is taken in con- 
nection with Lord Roberts’ speech at the Royal United 
Service Institution yesterday (Wednesday), it is clear 
that the political movement, which for five years has 
been carefully directed from Simla, with the object 
of the occupation of Chitral, is reviving to confident 
activity. 

Lord Roberts’ latest argument amounts to this: 
** Being in Chitral, you must stay there; because, if 
you don’t, the tribesmen will believe that you retire 
from weakness, and such a belief will destroy their 
confidence in you when the day of trial comes.” The 
position that Orientals, whether beyond or within 
our frontier, will be guided by their belief in our 
strength, should an hour of trial come, is sound 
enough. But it is quite another matter to expect that 
they will regard a retreat from Chitral as a sign of 
weakness. This was the argument used in 1840-1, and 
again in 1880, for remaining in Kabul. Twice, never- 
theless, we evacuated Kabul; and on both occasions 
our doing so was followed by infinitely better relations 
with its Government and increased respect for our 
power on the part of its then rulers. 

It might have been thought that the retirement from 
Kabul really did show consciousness of weakness ; but 
to retire now from such an easy conquest as Chitral— 
where we went, avowedly, and by proclamation to these 
very tribes, for a special object, which we have attained, 
viz. Dr. Robertson's release—cannot possibly be treated 
as an analogous case. 

Lord Roberts would convert free neighbours, jealous 
of their independence, into unwilling subjects, hating 
the British, who, if he has his way, will have robbed 
them of it. We may be pretty sure that Russia, if she 
ever attempts to invade India, would in such case hold 
out to the tribes between her frontier and ours the 
bait of restored independence as the reward for their 
¢o-operation. 

Finally, as to the imminence of a Russian invasion. 
This constant open profession of apprehension and 
alarm as to the immediate designs of Russia in the 
mouths of our responsible public men is most mis- 
chievous in India, where it is taken as a sign of weak- 
ness far more than any transfrontier comings and 
goings. These apprehensions and misgivings and 
alarms are most unworthy, too, in themselves. They 
may be in part genuine, but in great measure they 
are used zx ferrorem to induce the Government to 
give military men a free hand, and so far as this is the 
case, they are detestable. 

Our real strength in India lies in the goodwill and 
confidence, not of those beyond our frontier, but those 
within it. Few soldiers, however, are statesmen enough 
to understand this—Lord Roberts least of all.—I am, 
yours truly, ANGLO-INDIAN. 
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MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON’S NEW POEMS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy Review. 
Trinity Dustin, 


8 July, 1895. 
Si1r,—Could we not touch up the more popular songs 
of the obsolete poets so as to make them intelligible to 
the admirers of ‘‘ illuminate and volute redundance” ? 
Mr. Francis Thompson has enriched the English language 
with words like acerb, crocean, ostends, lampads, pre- 
parate (for ready), reformate (for reformed), and many 
equally desiderable latinate vocabules. Might we not, 
by following Mr. Thompson’s method, add some degree 
of ‘‘literary gorgeousness’”’ even to the least Thomp- 
sonian of our poems? For instance, certain well-known 
verses would be redeemed from much of their sordid 
quietude if presented thus : 
By fonts of Dove, ways incalcable, 
Did habitate 
A virgin largely inamable 
And illaudate. 


A violet by a muscose stone 
Semi-occult, 

Formose as astre when but one, 
Ostends its vult. 


She lived incognite, few could know 
When she cessated. 
But O the difference when, lo, 
She ’s tumulated. 
Much obsolete poetry might thus be brought up to date. 
—I am, yourstruly, A ReEroRMATE WoRDSWORTHIAN. 


CAPE POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 


Care Co.ony, 18 June, 1895. 


S1r,—The reception of Sir Hercules Robinson in Cape 
Colony was cordial enough, though tame compared to 
that accorded to Sir Henry Loch. The Opposition, with 
the exception of that unaccountable whirligig, Mr. John 
X. Merriman, absented themselves from the banquet, 
where Sir Hercules made a very clever little speech, 
completely exonerating Mr. Rhodes as the author of 
Sir H. Loch’s recall and his own appointment. The 
‘* Argus” and other subsidized papers made as much as 
they could of this utterance; the others refused to 
swallow it. 

Mr. Rhodes is in a dilemma. On the one hand, the 
extreme Dutch party has threatened to withdraw its 
support if he persists in enforcing the Scab Act ; on the 
other, if he gives in, and consents to allow it to be modi- 
fied, or its administration tampered with (which he has 
repeatedly asserted that he will not do and that he will 
go to the country first), he will be deserted by his present 
supporters amongst the English and enlightened Dutch 
farmers. Another rock, upon which early shipwreck is 
equally possible, is the Government proposal to increase 
the duty on wheat. Public meetings have been held in 
every town of any importance in the Colony to protest 
against the imposition of what all but a mere handful of 
Dutch farmers in the Cape, Malmesbury, and Caledon 
Divisions regard as an unjust and unnecessary tax. 
Kimberley, Mr. Rhodes’ particular stronghold, has 
been unwontedly outspoken on this subject, and its 
three junior members, who are simply nominees of the 
De Beers Company, came in for some very rough 
handling. The senior member for Kimberley, Mr. 
Barnato, who has only occupied his seat in the Assembly 
for a fortnight, left Capetown on 15 June for Kimberley, 
where he will address his constituents, after an absence of 
some eighteen months. Thence he goes on to Johannes- 
burg, and it will not be surprising if the Cape Parliament 
sees little or nothing of him this session. Mr. Barnato 
says that Mr. Rhodes has a solid, reliable majority of 
fifteen or sixteen ; and that, if the Government were not 
perfectly safe, he would have remained at his post. But 
nobody in South Africa ever thinks seriously of Mr. 
Barnato as a politician, and his opinion—if it really is 
his opinion—as to the safety or otherwise of Mr. Rhodes’ 
Cabinet, carries even less weight than that of the manin 
the street. Mr. Barnato says, by the way, that during the 
late boom he has gained two and a half millions—he must 
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beworth atleast eight millionsnow. He means tocut Cape 

litics—not that he was ever much more than a clown 
in the Assembly—and is thinking of going in for the 
House of Commons. I am sorry for that august insti- 
tution ; a dog-fight is more in ‘‘Barney’s” line. Asif the 
Government had not trouble enough on its hand with 
the Scab Act agitation and the storm of opposition 
against an increase in the wheat duty, there is every 
prospect of a serious difficulty in Pondoland. Sigcau, 
the paramount chief, has been insubordinate for some 
time past, and two hundred of the Cape Mounted Rifles 
with five hundred native allies have gone to arrest him. 
Sigcau says he will fight. His men are plucky, and 
mostly well armed, so that it may be a costly and trouble- 
some business to bring him to his senses. Altogether, 
Mr. Rhodes and his colleagues are certainly in a more 
critical position than at any previous point in their history 
asa Cabinet. If Mr. Rhodes goes, there appears to be no 
one to take his place. Mr. Merriman is impossible for 
many reasons. He is very clever, but utterly unreliable. 
He has wrecked three Ministries already, besides failing 
at everything he has touched outside politics. Mr. 
Sauer, although half Dutch himself, is detested by the 
Dutch party on account of his negrophilism and his 
attitude towards the Bund. Mr. Rose-Innes is popular 
with all parties, and has a perfectly clean record, having 
never gone in for speculation or company-mongering, 
like Messrs. Merriman and Sauer; but he lacks the 
influence to form a Ministry such as would work 
smoothly. My own opinion is that Mr. Rhodes will 
give in over the Scab business, with the least possible 
appearance of doing so, and reform his Cabinet. I 
think Mr. Laing, the Commissioner of Public 
Works, who has been a lamentable failure from the 
first; Mr. Schreiner, the Attorney-General, whose un- 
controllable temper is always getting him into trouble ; 
and Mr. Frost, the Secretary for Agriculture, whose 
department has been a frozen sea of muddle ever since 
it was created for him, will go. If Sir James Sivewright 
could be persuaded to take office again, he would be an 
ideal Commissioner of Public Works. He has all the 
practical knowledge which Mr. Laing wants, possesses 
brilliant abilities, is an excellent debater, and extremely 
popular. Mr. Rhodes would find him, as he did before, 
a tower of strength. But Sir James, since he left the 
Ministry, has become a leading figure in Johannesburg 
finance, and it may well be that he finds money-making 
a more congenial pursuit than politics. Failing him, 
Colonel Schermbrucker, who has held the portfolio 
before most creditably to himself and advantageously to 
the country, would make an excellent Commissioner. 
Mr. Rose-Innes, if he would abandon his friends, is the 
best Attorney-General possible, though Mr. Juta would 
be a great improvement on Mr. Schreiner. It is practi- 
cally immaterial who succeeds Mr. Frost, because 
nobody could pessibly do worse than he has done, and 
very few as badly. I think the above, or something not 
unlike it, will be the outcome of the present state of 
things, which almost amounts to a deadlock, and cannot 
possibly continue. If Mr. Rhodes gets savage—and he 
looks like it of late-—-and throws up office altogether, it 
will mean disaster for Cape Colony. His scheme of 
Northern development can be worked out quite in- 
dependently of the Colony ; and it is there, after all, that 
his heart is. However, I do not think there is any fear 
of things coming to that.—I am, yours faithfully, 


NAPOLEON III. AND DR. CONNEAU. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY Review. 
Lonpon, 11 July, 1895. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 6th inst. you print a note 
referring to the illness of the late Emperor Napoleon at 
the outbreak of the Franco-German War. ‘‘ The word 
of one man might have prevented that war,” you say ; 
“for it should be stated once for all that Napoleon III. 
was utterly averse to it. That man was Dr. Conneau, 
the life-long friend of Louis Napoleon, who shared his 
captivity at Ham. He was aware at the time that the 
Emperor was bodily unfit to undergo the slightest 
fatigue, let alone the exertion of a campaign. And Dr. 
Conneau held his tongue.” 


The last sentence may give rise to a misunderstanding. 
Dr. Conneau held his tongue as far as the public and 
even his familiars at Court were concerned, but there is 
a grave suspicion that he communicated his knowledge 
to at least one personage who, of all others, had the 
most indisputable right to know. With your permission 
I will explain. On 1 July, 1870, a great consultation 
was held at the Tuileries between MM. Nélaton, Ricord, 
Fauvel, G. Sée, and Corvisart. Those five eminent 
doctors came to the conclusion that an immediate ex- 
amination of and an operation on the parts affected 
by disease was absolutely necessary. A second consulta- 
tion, held two days later, only tended to strengthen 
their opinion. Dr. Sée was entrusted with the drawing 
up of the report. This was done, but the document did 
not have more than one signature, that of Dr. Sée, instead 
of the five it ought to have had. Why did Dr. Conneau, 
who was not only the lifelong friend of the Emperor but 
his physician in ordinary besides, and who had been 
deputed to present the report to the consultants for 
signature, failin his duty? It is a question the real 
reply to which we may never get. Nearly nine years 
later (in June 1879), at a dinner party at Prince 
Napoleon’s, when the Emperor had been in his grave 
for more than six years, Dr. Ricord stated, in almost 
undisguised terms, that the real culprit was Dr. Nélaton, 
who had been afraid that, ifthe real nature of the report 
were known, he would be called upon to perform the 
operation. The risk had seemed too great to him. His 
want of success with another illustrious patient, Marshal 
Niel, in the previous year, had shaken his confidence. 
Without absolutely refusing to sign the document, he 
had either not asked to sign it or else kept out of the 
way ; his colleagues had followed suit. 

Nevertheless, Conneau, by his own admission, made 
a few days after the Emperor’s death, had communicated 
his knowledge, nay, ‘‘ shown the document to those who 
had a right to know, and in good time”—I am 
quoting his own words in reply to Prince Napoleon’s 
question when he found the original document among 
the Emperor’s papers at Chislehurst. ‘‘And what did 
they say?” thundered the Prince. ‘‘ They said,” 
stammered Conneau, ‘they said: ‘Le vin est tiré ; il 
faut le boire’”; Anglice: ‘‘ We have begun the thing, 
and we must go on with it,” the ‘‘ thing” being the 
war. 

There remains only one point for elucidation. Who was 
the personage who of all others had the most indisput- 
able right to know truth? I cannot give a direct answer, 
and will not proceed by insinuation. Besides, this 
letter is already much too long. One day, if you will 
allow me, I may refer to the subject again.—Meanwhile, 
I beg to remain your obedient servant, 

D. VANDAM. 


THE GREAT WHEEL. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Putney, 9 July, 

Sir,—A lot is being said and written just at present 
about the Great Wheel at the Empire of India Exhibition, 
and I believe that ‘‘ great” efforts are being made by 
the promoters to push the shares of the limited company 
which is running the contrivance. I do not think it is 
generally understood, however, that charges which are 
almost prohibitive are being made for a trip on the 
wheel. 5s. is the first class fare, and 2s. 6d. the third, and 
I am told that unless these prices are maintained the 
Wheel cannot prove anything but a heavy loss. It takes 
forty minutes for the Wheel to revolve—that is, to com- 
plete the circle—and this does not sound as though the 
process could be a very exhilarating one. The price of 
admission to the Exhibition itself is 1s. ; how many, } 
wonder, of the middle—or ‘‘ third’”’—class people who 
pay that shilling are likely to give 2s. 6d. more for a 
funereal trip on the Wheel? It is upon the assumption 
that thousands and thousands will do so that the shares 
in the company which owns the Wheel are now being 
exploited. But such a charge could never be main- 
tained. I think that this ought to be pointed out to the 
investing class, and I appeal to you to use your powerful 
voice to draw attention to the facts.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, ASMODEUS. 
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REVIEWS. 
PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S NEW STUDIES. 


‘*New Studies in Literature.” By Edward Dowden. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1895. 


S a critic of modern literature, Professor Dowden 
is among the foremost of our English men of 
letters. He is also the solitary example of a Univer- 
sity Professor of English literature who is not a mere 
student of comparative philology, or a reader of 
Anglo-Saxon or early English, but a sympathetic inter- 
preter of the literature the chair of which,he fills. Pro- 
fessor Dowden is distinguished as a critic by a rare 
combination of mastery of the scientific method with 
extreme sensitiveness to the finest and even the most 
fugitive impressions. While retaining the sobriety and 
the strength of the scientific school of criticism, he has 
not lost anything of the higher spirit of literature. His 
store of knowledge and erudition is ample, he is exact 
and thorough in research, but he remains before every- 
thing sympathetic. He has laboured to acquire the 
fullest equipment for accurate criticism, but he has 
carefully guarded the life within. 

In his introduction, which is not the least suggestive 
part of the volume, Professor Dowden discusses the 
influence of democracy, the influence of nationality, and 
the influence of science, regarded as the shaping forces 
that are operative in the spiritual and social revolu- 
tion at present going on. His standpoint is distinctly 
optimistic. He does not preserve this optimism by 
refusing to look facts in the face, but deals fully and fear- 
lessly with such dangers as the levelling tendency of a 
democratic age and the tyranny of the majority. He 
meets the pessimism of Scherer, Renan, and Bourget in 
their criticism of the literary tendencies of our day with 
a reasoned and tranquil optimism that is none the less 
attractive because it is by no means common. Democracy 
means for him a career open to all talents, and therefore 
a great addition to the stock of vigorous characters and 
the play of individual minds. He shows that the sup- 
posed uniformity of society in a democratic age is only 
apparent; that while there might be a danger of 
uniformity when the Court gave its tone to literature, 
there is no such danger in a democracy, for the literature 
of a great people will be as various as the groups of men 
who seek in books for knowledge, recreation, or delight. 
Nor is Professor Dowden satisfied with this defence of 
democracy from popular misconceptions. He sharply 
criticizes M. Taine’s celebrated formula—the race, the 
milieu, and the moment—and shows that it produces an 
idle and superficial way of speaking of a poet or an 
artist as if he were merely the product of his age. 
After all, the influence of ancestry and of the environ- 
ment of circumstances may easily be exaggerated, and 
Professor Dowden’s protest against a school of criticism 
which reduces to a minimum the independence and 
originating force of the artist is certainly opportune. At 
the same time, Professor Dowden recognizes and 
acknowledges our debt to M. Taine in teaching us how 
most easily to ascertain what is called the spirit of an 
age, and how to moderate our zeal for that narrow kind of 
judicial criticism to which we are particularly prone, and 
which might be called insular were it not also continental. 
The essay on Literary Criticism in France will repay 
careful study, giving, as it does, in a concentrated form, 
an accurate synopsis of the subject, and with it may be 
studied advantageously the essay on Edmund Scherer. 
The gem of the collection, however, is entitled ‘‘ The 
Teaching of English Literature,” and is both original 
and suggestive, marked by the complete mastery which 
was to be expected from one who is himself the most 
competent and experienced teacher of the subject. Pro- 
fessor Dowden would have the student carry in his 
head an outline map of European literature closely re- 
sembling Mr. Freeman’s ‘‘ General Sketch of European 
History.” Such an introduction once mastered, the 
student would be able gradually to fill in the details, 
understanding their relations and interdependence. With 
such study of English literature as a whole, Professor 
Dowden would have the student join the careful study 
at first hand of an actual text. Professor Dowden is 
convinced that the right method of approaching a great 
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author, the right method of dealing with a great literary 
period, can be taught, and that to teach this is the most 
important part of a professor’s work. His exposition 
of these principles ought to be learned by every teacher 
and every student of English literature ; it communicates 
in brief, as far as it is communicable, the secret of Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s unique success as a teacher. Here is 
a specimen, itself of great practical importance, of his 
luminous and comprehensive examination of the sub- 
ject. ‘*Few persons nowadays seem to feel how powerful 
an instrument of culture may be found in modest, intel- 
ligent, and sympathetic reading aloud. The reciter and 
the elocutionist of late have done much to rob us of this, 
which is one of the finest of the fine arts. A mongrel 
something which, at least with inferior adepts, is neither 
good reading nor yet veritable acting, but which sets 
agape the half-educated with the wonder of its airs and 
its attitudinizing, its pseudo-heroics and pseudo-pathos, 
has usurped the place of the true art of reading aloud 
and has made the word ‘recitation’ a terror to quiet 
folk who are content with intelligence and refinement.” 
And again: ‘The reading which we should desire to 
cultivate is intelligent reading, that is, it should express 
the meaning of each passage clearly ; sympathetic read- 
ing, that is, it should convey the feeling delicately ; 
musical reading, that is, it should move in accord with 
the melody and harmony of what is read, be it in verse 
or prose.” Sir Henry Taylor had long ago observed the 
same thing, and put the matter excellently well in a letter 
from which Professor Dowden is allowed to quote: 
‘*A few weeks ago,” writes the author of ‘‘ Philip Van 
Artevelde,” ‘‘I was pointing out to Dr. Whewell one 
of the most sublime and majestic passages that I know 
of in prose (a passage in one of Bacon’s prefaces), and I 
asked him to read it aloud. I was astonished to find 
that he read it as the town-crier might have read it. 
It could not be that he was insensible to the grace and 
beauty of the language ; I believe he was no more in- 
sensible to it than to the beauty of a Raphael or a 
Perugino, but he was no more able to produce it in 
utterance than I am to paint a ‘Saint Cecilia’ or an 
Incendio del Borgo.’” 

Taking ‘‘ Hamlet” as an example, Professor Dowden 
gives an interesting and most valuable exposition of his 
method of teaching. ‘‘ The inquirer must advance from 
the first unit in the study of literature—a single com- 
plete work—to a larger unit, the group of works to 
which it belongs, and thence to the mind from which 
they all proceeded. And now larger aspects of beauty 
and deeper sources of interest begin to reveal themselves. 
There are lines of force which, as it were, run through 
‘Hamlet,’ but which have their beginnings elsewhere, 
and which do not complete themselves till we read 
‘The Tempest’ and ‘A Winter’s Tale.’” In con- 
sidering the historical study of literature, Professor 
Dowden is as sure-footed a guide as in the study of an 
individual author. ‘‘Can we,” he says, ‘‘ for example, 
perceive any central and ruling tendency in the age 
which Shakespeare and Bacon, and Hooker and 
Spenser, represent in literature? I have elsewhere 
ventured to assert that a profound interest in reality 
as opposed to abstractions, a rich feeling for concrete 
fact, was the dominant characteristic of the Eliza- 
bethan age.” 

The other essays which make up this volume of ‘‘ New 
Studies in Literature” are stimulating and instructive, 
though of less practical usefulness and importance. 
Among the best of them is a keenly sympathetic and in 
the main successful endeavour to supply a clue to the 
splendid but difficult labyrinth of Mr. Meredith’s poems. 
Almost equal in power and superior in charm is the 
essay on ‘‘ Coleridge as a Poet,” which explains, as far 
as it can be explained, the magic of the third of that 
trinity of great English poets of whom Shakespeare 
and Keats are the first and second. The essay on 
Robert Bridges is an excellent introduction to the 
works of a poet who has become better known since 
Professor Dowden wrote the appreciation. The value 
and interest of the essay are increased by the admirable 
selections, which adequately illustrate the criticism. 
Another particularly interesting subject treated with rare 
mastery is the poetry of John Donne, the accomplished 
and original Dean of St. Paul’s ; while in the collection 
of essays on Goethe we find the penetrating insight and 
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the reverent but thorough treatment which we naturally 
expect from a devoted student of the works and life of 
that great poet and thinker, in whom the spirit of our 
age is seen in its highest development. 


A SPORTSMAN’S DIARY. 


‘Sport on the Pamirs and Turkistan Steppes.” By 
Major C. S. Cumberland. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1895. 


epee book contains most enjoyable descriptions of 
good sport in out-of-the-way lands which are now 
growing in interest for us. The author writes in a 
simple, conversational style, without effort or any striv- 
ing after effect, as if he had never heard of poetic de- 
scriptions ; or worked-up literary prose ; and accordingly 
we yield ourselves to the flow of his matter-of-fact, sin- 
cere narrative, and find in the excitement of a nomad 
hunter’s life a good deal of healthful pleasure. Major 
Cumberland has travelled over ‘‘the roof of the world” 
in every direction. In Kashmir he shot markhor, 
ibex, burrel, and after leaving Kashmir he crossed the 
Mustagh Range and skirted Chinese-Turkistan from 
Yarkand to Kurla, killing red-deer, wild camel, and 
jeran antelope on his way ; and when at last he beat back, 
it was to traverse the mountainous ranges of Russian- 
Turkistan on the long journey from Kashgar to Samar- 
kand. He started from Srinagar, not very far from 
Gilghit, and his description of some of the passes gives 
us a better idea of the difficulty of travelling in that 
country than we have gained from all the accounts of 
the Special Correspondents who have written on the 
recent advance of our troops under Kelly and Low. 

‘*As we began to descend, the road became more 
difficult, owing to drifts of snow in the hollows and 
ravines which covered the track (sic). The ponies com- 
menced to struggle, and floundered into these drifts, and 
we had to flounder after them, to take up their loads and 
readjustthem! The altitude being high the poor animals 
were incapable of much exertion, and we had often great 
difficulty in moving them. To add to our trouble it 
came on to snow, not good, respectable feathery snow, 
but nasty little particles of ice, which, drifting with the 
wind, nearly blinded us, and cut our faces severely. . . . 
Some of the ponies were late in arriving, and one, alas, 
poor Rufus, as we called him, who had already distin- 
guished himself by his fall over the cud, never appeared 
at all. Barat, who always did rearguard, said he came 
down once or twice, then feil for good and all. Poor 
beast, he tried to get on his legs, then gave it up and lay 
still. Barat cut his nostril, but no blood came, and 
after a few minutes he stretched out his legs and died. 
This test of bleeding in one of the nostrils is always 
practised when ponies are overcome by exertion at high 
altitudes. It is considered infallible both as a restora- 
tive, if the blood flows relieving the head, and as a sure 
sign that the case is hopeless if the blood does not flow. 
We had not got over the worst, however, for the 
road next day was no better than the bed of a river, 
precipitous cliffs on each side, huge boulders, and fallen 
rocks. The stream here and there was frozen, and the 
rocks covered with a coating of ice! It was terrible 
work: every one had to go into the ice-cold water and 
bodily lift, not only the loads, but even the ponies, over 
bad places. Our loads were soaking wet, and when at 
last we got out of this fearful gorge we thought our- 
selves fortunate to get all our animals in alive. It took 
us ten hours to journey five miles.” 

Nor did the terrible difficulties and discomforts of the 
journeying constitute the only dangerous part of Major 
Cumberland’s enterprise. The accident to one of his 
shikaris illustrates a form of danger not uncommon on 
mountain slopes. ‘‘ We were working our way down 
a very steep snow-filled rift on the mountain side, a 
coolie from the nearest village leading, Rasaka next, 
and I last of all. We were moving in échelon, and had 
only got a few hundred yards down, when I was startled 
by a whizz on the snow. Before I could look round or 
say a word, a flattish rock the size of a cart-wheel went 
past me like a toboggan, caught poor Rasaka behind 
the knees, turned him over and sent him spinning down 
the snow on to the coolie in front, and the two went off 
head over heels. I felt very sick, thinking they would 
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never stop until they went over the cud at the bottom of 
the ravine ; but to my great relief they came against the 
side of the rift, which took a bend some way below, and 
there they hung on. I got down to Rasaka first, and 
for the moment thought he was not much hurt; but 
when I asked him, he replied, quite quietly, ‘ Sahib, I 
am done for ; look at my leg.’ And sure enough it was 
smashed all to pieces—almost knocked off! . . . He died 
the next night.” 

Major Cumberland’s accounts of his meetings on the 
Pamirs with Gromchefski (p. 108), the Russian explorer, 
and shortly afterwards with Younghusband, are interest- 
ing. They might, we think, be supplemented by an 
account of a meeting between Gromchefski and Young- 
husband, who were brought together for a friendly talk 
by a French traveller named Blanc. M. Blanc told us 
that the difficulty of the meeting was the fact that Grom- 
chefski spoke scarcely any German and only a few 
words of French, whereas Younghusband understood 
no Russian, no German, nothing, in fact, save a little 
French. M. Blanc accordingly stipulated that French 
should be the language used, and told Younghusband 
that on the next day he would bring Gromchefski to his 
encampment. It was cold weather, and Captain Young- 
husband had always understood that the Russians liked 
heat. His strong desire to be hospitable made him pay 
particular attention to the stove throughout the morning, 
and by the time the Russian and M. Blanc arrived the 
temperature was somewhere about boiling point. How- 
ever, he welcomed the Russian with a bow, and the two 
explorers seated themselves on opposite sides of the 
table. In vain M. Blanc tried to make them talk. In turn 
they both smiled at any remark of his and then nodded, 
but neither of the great travellers opened his mouth. At 
last the silence could no longer be maintained. Mopping 
his brow with his huge handkerchief, Gromchefski said: 

Chaleur j'ai.” 

‘*Je aussi,” replied Younghusband. And this was the 
extent of the first conversation carried on between the 
representatives of Russia and England “‘ on the roof of 
the world.” 

It is when we are driving with Major Cumberland 
from Khokand to Khojend, and thence to Samarkand 
at the end of his journey, that we come to understand 
most clearly his limitations. About Khokand he is 
content to tell us that it has ‘‘a melancholy air.” Of 
Khojend we learn that ‘‘the Russian in charge of the 
post-house was most civil and obliging,” and of Samar- 
kand nothing save that ‘‘he was treated in a half-Euro- 
pean, half-Oriental manner in a fairly comfortable hotel” ; 
and yet there are in these towns the splendid remains of 
an astonishing civilization. The great Temple at 
Samarkand is one of the finest pieces of architecture in 
the world, and the tomb of Timour or Tamerlane, the 
conqueror of India, is surely worth noticing. We have 
been told that Timour’s tomb was placed by his own 
orders humbly at the foot of the tomb of the man who 
was his preceptor and teacher before he rose to power. 
The story is significant as showing the difference between 
the first conquerors of India and the latest. Major 
Cumberland cares little for philosophy or art, and he is 
not troubled with the curiosity of the historic imagina- 
tion ; but he has his qualities too ; he is a good traveller, 
and a first-rate sportsman, and, consequently, we part 
from him in all kindliness. 


IN DEFENCE OF THREE POPES. 


‘* The History of the Popes.” By Dr. Ludwig Pastor. 
Edited by F. R. Antrobus, of the Oratory. Vols. III. 
andIV. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 


Co. 1895. 


HESE volumes will disappoint the reader, not 

because the style is uniformly dull, which of course 
it is, but because, when the author has had a free run 
through the archives of the Vatican, he has brought 
forth nothing unexpectedly new to the average reader 
of history. He has added some details, now and then 
retouched the pictures where the colour was faded, and 
restated a few matters, much as any counsel for the 
defence would have restated them, but on the whole 
has hung out a great deal of signboard for a small 
amount of refreshment. ‘The secret archives of the 
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Vatican and other original sources” is so grand an 
advertisement that perhaps we look for more than we 
should have done if the author had peddled his wares 
under a less imposing sign. The three Popes are 
Pius II., Paul II., and Sixtus IV., of whom the first is 
indisputably the greatest, and the last is the most likely 
bone of contention. Hitherto the general verdict on 
Sixtus IV. has been a clear one enough. He has been 
taken for a rather stupid and immoral man, who gained 
the dignity of Pope by questionable means, held his own 
by a series of not very successful intrigues, was a gross 
nepotist, failed to rouse Europe to the Turkish Crusade, 
reformed nothing and nobody, extended the temporal 
power by consolidating Romagna, wrote bad Latin, is 
responsible for much that brought great discredit upon 
the Papacy, such as the Spanish Inquisition, the rise of 
the Borgias, the Pazzi Conspiracy, and the bad treat- 
ment of the Colonnas, but may be forgiven for much 
because of the Sistine Chapel and Sistine Bridge and his 
friendship with the painters and such authors as Platina. 
Much of this view Dr. Pastor confirms, although he does 
not exactly like to confirm it, and he brings forth all 
sorts of pleas to soften the heart of the reader. Some- 
times he quotes the official formulz, which are always 
unexceptionally pious, to show how noble the Holy 
Father’s sentiments really were. Sometimes he shows 
that the agents outran their instructions, as in the little 
assassination matters. Sometimes he pleads that Sixtus 
squandered money on favourites and on trumpery things, 
such as his grand tiara, because, being a Franciscan, he 
did not know the value of the crown piece. Even in 1478 
the Pope’s cloistral training apparently was so against 
him that he imagined that the troops he sent against 
Florence would cause the death of no man. Of course, 
even Dr. Pastor cannot defend this lamb-like innocent 
from the charge of the most unblushing nepotism. He 
has to concede that Pietro Riario was a bad man, and that 
he was a Franciscan debauchee of the worst Renaissance 
type ; that he made his affectionate uncle Sixtus’ crowns 
fly thick and fast over banquets, mistresses, and the re- 
storation of churches, and died a much-lamented black- 
guard. But our author pleads that the people missed 
him, especially at dinner-time. Then Girolamo Riario 
succeeded Pietro, and Dr. Pastor does what he can 
to extenuate his faults and to find in the anarchy of 
the papal states some excuses for his ambition; but 
when all is said for him that mercy can find to say, he 
remains a sorry figure, who reflected small glory upon 
his patron. The fact of the matter is that Sixtus IV. 
inspired small confidence in the men of his generation. 
He could not rouse men to a crusade. When the audacity 
of the Turks inspired the crusade for him, his cardinal- 
admirals and cardinal-generals muddled away the 
enthusiasm and the supplies. Neither on the plane of 
political action nor of theological speculation was he 
strong enough or brave enough for his position. His 
very extravagance was the result of a weak nature. 
Whether he speculated in corn from noble motives or 
out of sordid desires is not quite clear, but men were 
weary of him. He could neither advance good order 
nor check anarchy. It was proposed to appeal to a 
council against him, and he made it a matter of faith 
not to appeal against the Pope to a council ; and thus, 
as usual, he went farther than he probably intended, for 
he officially repudiated that notion of a diffusive 
infallibility in the Church which would have kept within 
the pale the most spiritual of the Reformation mal- 
contents. 

Dr. Pastor would have us believe that this pontiff was 
‘‘by nature a scholar,” because he tried to heal the 
breach between the Scotists and Thomists, and founded 
the Vatican Library, with a division between printed 
books and manuscripts. But in his time, when the 
Humanists were so powerful, it would have required 
some force of character not to patronize letters, and 
public opinion counts for much. The historian for the 
defence makes much of this Pope’s care for sewage ques- 
tions, which, indeed, were rather forced upon him than 
undertaken from any love of sanitation itself. To finish 
clearing an aqueduct and to remove a little filth were 
necessary in plague-stricken Rome, if Popes and other 
men were to live there still, and Sixtus, we know, was 
in deadly fear of the plague. He did not behave very 
heroically in the pestilence time. He ran away at the 
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first breath of the disease. But our gratitude is rather 
due to him because he employed the best painters of his 
age, and for this much must be forgiven to him. Ghir- 
landajo, Botticelli, Perugino, Pinturicchio, and others 
were profitably set to work, and if Benozzo Gozzoli felt 
lovingly towards him, we need not be critical overmuch. 
Moreover he canonized St. Bonaventura, and for this 
all who love that tender and imaginative writer must 
be grateful to Sixtus. 

Dr. Pastor's book sets the tooth of criticism pugging, 
because it is too manifestly an ex parte statement of 
facts. With all the material at his disposal, he ought 
to have produced a book which should have been final 
for many years to come. As it is, though what he has 
written will have to be reckoned with by all who study 
this interesting period, he will provoke other writers to 
demolish his flimsy defences, and instead of one calm 
authoritative voice teaching simple truth, we shall have 
a babel of contentious tongues, which will darken know- 
ledge with words; and for this reason it is impossible to 
praise him in proportion to his learning. If Father 
Gasquet had been set to this work, how much better he 
would have done it! But Dr. Pastor is too keenly con- 
scious of militant Protestant writers. He turns aside 
from the path of duty to slap and pinch these gentlemen. 
He speaks in a defiant tone, sometimes almost raising 
his voice to a crow. This may be necessary at Inns- 
bruck, but here in England it is ridiculous and undigni- 
fied. Mr. Buncombe, that eminent light of the Church 
Missionary Society, does not read history or write it. 
He will never know of the blows which are aimed at him. 
The Buncombes of Germany may be foemen worthy of 
the professorial steel, but then we do not hear their 
voices and counter-crows, and Dr. Pastor’s voice sounds 
rather like Mrs. Caudle’s as he scolds away at them. 
Our historians do not hold with our Mr. Buncombe, and 
they do not want to hear one side or the other in his- 
torical matters; they listen for a judicial summing up 
and an impartial verdict, and that is not what we get in 
writing of which the subjoined is a specimen : 

‘* With touching perseverance the feeble old man made 
his pilgrimages of devotion to the Churches of Sta. Maria 
del Popolo and della Pace, which he had built in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin. Sixtus IV. must indeed have 
been a consummate hypocrite if his private life was in- 
famous while he appeared so fervent a client of the most 
Pure Mother of God” (iv. 418). 

- It is not thus that Infessura is to be met and refuted, 
or that anybody’s character is to be cleared of any 
charges. There have been a few hypocrites known to 
history, even among Churchmen. 


SONYA KOVALEVSKY. 


‘*Sonya Kovalevsky. A Biography.” By Anna Car- 
lotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello. Translated by 
A. de Furuhjelm and A. M. Clive Bayley. Autho- 
rized Edition. London: Fisher Unwin. 1895. 
‘* Sonia Kovalevsky. Biography and Autobiography.” 
Translated by Louise von Cossel. London: Walter 
Scott. 1895. 


HEY whose interest in woman is rather individual 
than collective are beginning to grow aweary of 

the comprehensive petticoat that has trailed its breadth 
over earth and sea. The expression of the type face 
tends, after all, to vacuity, and so generates a desire in 
the student of woman for a more limited area of study 
where thoughts are thought and deeds done, and where 
one indivisible human soul has fought its way to pain or 
peace. This quest fora tangible personality is doubtless 
responsible for the simultaneous appearance of two 
translations from the original Swedish of Sonya Kova- 
levsky’s biography, published about a year after her death 
by her friend, Anna Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello. 
It is not—so we are told in the introduction—an ordinary 
biography, being less a historical record than ‘‘a poem 
about her,” wherein the writer has sought to crystallize 
her subjective conception of her friend. Whatever 
poetic qualities abode in the original have, in the autho- 
rized translation, vanished into halting English prose, 
though in Mr. Walter Scott’s edition the work is better 
done, if the luxurious format of its rival is lacking. The 
poignant interest of such a subject cannot, however, be 
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obscured by inadequacies of translation, and the bio- 
graphy is, despite the psychological pose of its writer, a 
air portrait of a woman’s soul so complex, so divergent, 
as almost to defy portraiture. That some such present- 
ment of her should endure seems to have been Sonya’s 
own wish, for ‘‘ The Sisters Rajevsky,”’ also translated 
and bound in this volume (Scott), is frankly autobio- 
graphical. From this story we learn the isolation of her 
childhood, coloured only by fervent admiration of her elder 
sister Anyuta, whose beauty Sonya envied and adored, 
and whose aspirations towards freedom she shared. 
Strange longings burned the hearts of these semi- 
cloistered Slavonic girls. The prismatic life of the senses 
they despised ; the right to learn and to labour was all 
they asked of fate, and when that was denied by parental 
authority, it was not love but energy that found out a 
way. Save by marriage, no escape was possible ; so 
Anyuta, the intrepid, offered herself in platonic bonds 
to two Russian students. The first refused point-blank 
but without surprise, for he had probably resisted a pre- 
vious solicitation ; the second preferred Sonya, and said 
so. And Sonya went, nothing loth, to an unfettered and 
unconjugal existence at Heidelberg University. 

This was the first step which costs; the second, to 
Berlin to study mathematics under Weierstsess, was 
easier. The great scientist soon realized that he had 
never had such a pupil before. There, amid acute 
material discomfort which Sonya neither perceived nor 
resented, she scorned delights and lived laborious days, 
receiving in 1874 a doctor’s degree from the University 
of Géttingen for a treatise on the differential calculus 
which still remains a remarkable achievement. The 
subsequent death of her father, General Krukovsky, re- 
called her to Russia, where, suddenly awakened to a 
sense of human relationship, she renounced her ascetic 
ideals. To Sonya the scientist succeeded Sonya the 
wife and leader of society. Her extraordinary flexibility 
of character enabled her to turn the current of her life 
at will, and for a time Kovalevsky deemed himself 
blessed among men. A daughter was born to him, but 
gradually adverse influences began to estrange the hus- 
band and wife. Perchance her nature was too turbulent 
for the smooth ways of life, and his too weak to mate 
steadfastly with hers. Being without the love that 
pardons she could brook no compromise in matters of 
feeling, and so decided to sever a bond that had become 
irksome to him, and agonizing to her. She returned to 
the light that had never failed—the cold clear flame of 
scientific research. 

Through the offices of a friend and a distinguished 
scientist, Professor Mittag Leffler, a professorial chair 
at Stockholm University was founded in her honour, 
despite the prejudices then rife against learned ladies. 
From this period dates her long friendship with her 
biographer, who was the sister of her benefactor. But 
beyond this intercourse, and the zest of long abstinence 
which she brought to her new duties, Sonya seems to 
have found life at Stockholm very flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable. The monotony of the place and the provincial- 
ism of its inhabitants chafed her restless spirit, which 
was ever seeking dramatic interests and the fever of 
unslaked sensations. With all her genius work brought 
to Sonya Kovalevsky no enduring joy. Even to prose- 
cute her studies she needed the constant stimulus only 
to be found in the air of great cities, and in the contact 
of alert intellects and ardent souls. Stockholm soon 
became a mere prison from which she escaped as 
often as her duties permitted. When she was not 
travelling in search of new experiences she devoted a 
considerable portion of the time to literary work, writing 
novels and plays, chiefly in collaboration with the 
Duchess of Cajanello, who had gained some celebrity 
as an authoress. None of the work, however, that she 
produced jointly with Sonya achieved any widespread 
appreciation, and in time the collaboration seems to have 
become intolerable to her. ‘‘Our friendship,” the 
Duchess writes, ‘‘ though in one way so precious to me 
and fecund with delight, now began to oppress me by 
its exactions. I mention the fact-in order to throw light 
on the later tragedy of Sonya’s love. Her idealistic 
nature sought for a completeness which love seldom 
gives, that perfect union of two souls which she never 
realized either in friendship or in love. Her friendship, 
as afterwards also her love, was tyrannical, in the sense 
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that she would not suffer any one she loved a feeling, an 
affection, or a thought of which she was not the object. 
She wished to have such full possession of the person of 
whom she was fond as almost to exclude the possibility 
of individual life in that other person.” The blistering 
passion that came to poison the very springs of life in 
Sonya, blossomed like the basil plant of Isabella out of 
death—the death of her literary ambitions and of her 
beloved sister. The identity of her lover is concealed 
under the initial ‘‘M.,” and at the threshold of their 
affection Sonya thus describes him to her friend: ‘* He 
is so great, so grossgeschlagen according to K.’s happy 
expression—that he really takes too much room upon 
the sofa and in one’s mind. It is simply impossible for 
me in his presence to think of any one or anything else 
but him.”” This exclusive absorption was, however, 
merely intermittent, for in the duel between instinct and 
intellect the latter exacted its pound of flesh. As this 
love grew upon her, the necessity for completing the 
treatise which was to bear away the Prix Bordin from all 
competitors grew also, and Sonya, torn between affection 
and ambition, gave herself alternately to each, seeking 
to solve simultaneously love’s enigma and a mathematical 
equation. The fame had, after all, little intrinsic value in 
her eyes, though perhaps the desire to glorify all woman- 
hood in her person moved her. Yet the penalty of her 
transcendent ability had to be paid, and the price is no 
more to be shirked than the price of paradise. The 
man’s mind in her triumphed over the woman’s soul, 
despite her life-long prayer for an overmastering passion 
and a very real disregard for the laurels of an intellectual 
victory. She won the Prix Bordin, and with it fame 
such as never woman wore, but she grasped it across 
love’s corpse, and knew that she had blasphemed 
against her womanhood. She lacked not the will, but 
the wit, ‘‘to take the cash and let the credit go,” to 
save her emotions alive out of the burning furnace of 
the brain. And so, despoiled of her desire by her own 
hand, she crept homewards—this glory of a woman 
—to die like a wounded arimal, in voiceless agony, 
alone. 

The years will burnish, as they pass, the splendour 
of her scientific repute. All generations of women 
will delight to honour her; and if, by reason of 
this book, something of the sweetness that was in 
Sonya Kovalevsky survives also, it were well. For the 
gift of genius to her sex is still more of an excrescence 
thereon than a transfusion, so that one possessing it is 
not one, but two, smitten with that portentous duality 
which life touches ever to tragic issues. When Sonya’s 
stupendous intellect was winning her world-wide fame, 
she heard above the plaudits of her contemporaries the 
beat of her famished heart. ‘‘No one has ever truly 
loved me,” she said once; and the world is doubtless 
the richer for her exclusion from love's feast. But the 
hand into which fate thrust the laurel for her head was 
stretched out for a passion-flower. 
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(= has brought together on our table three 

volumes in which the diplomatic policy of France 
in the eighteenth century is ably illustrated. Twenty- 
five years have passed since the Duc de Broglie first 
ventured to suggest, timidly and tentatively, that the 
examination of secret documents might probably tend 
to overthrow the accepted version, due to the reports of 
Duclos and of Frederick the Great, of the circumstances 
in which the Austrian Alliance of 1756 was carried out. 
Legend had always imputed the fault of this disastrous 
treaty to Madame de Pompadour, and a letter was sup- 
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posed to exist in which Maria Theresa addressed the 
mistress of Louis XV. as a dear friend, and assured 
her of her esteem and her friendship. Historians have 
deduced from this fatal seduction of Vienna the decline 
of the royal power in France, and have read the date 
1756 on the foot of the scaffold of Marie Antoinette. 
Since the Duke de Broglie made his first expression of 
doubt, documents on both sides of the Rhine have 
turned up, each of which has tended still further to 
confirm the impression that the secret history of the 
Austrian Alliance was consistently misapprehended for 
more than a century. 

The very interesting and concise treatise which the 
Duc de Broglie has now published on this important 
episode of Continental history should be read as a con- 
tinuation of his volume on the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
To understand the relations of Austria, France, and 
Prussia we need to have followed the events of the war 
of Austrian Succession. From 1749 to 1756 it was 
constantly a question whether Berlin or Vienna would 
succeed, whether the wit of Frederick or the caresses of 
Maria Theresa would be victorious, in the rivalry for 
the good graces of Versailles. It was a magnificent 
position for France to find herself in, and had she 
possessed a Sovereign and a government worthy of her, 
the future of Europe might have been very different, 
and the French Revolution might never have broken 
out. But Louis XV. lent his ear to the flatteries of 
that sorceress, Maria Theresa, who found, doubtless to 
her own surprise no less than joy, that the prestige and 
arms of France were placed at her disposal at a moment 
when without them she might have trembled for her 
existence. The Austrian Alliance of 1756 is a sort of 
classic record in diplomacy ; all the nations of Europe 
were involved in it, the future prosperity of the world 
was affected by it. The Duc de Broglie, ina treatise of 
great lucidity and charm of style, has presented this 
episode to us by the light of the latest discoveries. 

While Kaunitz was intriguing to secure his treaty, the 
embassies of France throughout Europe were busily en- 
gaged. The unpublished letters andmemoirs of Choiseul, 
which the Vicomte Maurice Boutry has unearthed, throw 
an amusing light on the Ambassador of Louis XV. to 
Rome. Readers of the Goncourts’ ‘‘ Madame de Pom- 
padour”’ will remember the portrait of Choiseul there 
given. He wasa little ugly man with a bitter tongue, 
so bitter that he was reported to have sat to the poet 
Gresset for the hero of ‘‘ Le Méchant.” Among those 
whom he scorched with his wit was Mme. de Pompadour, 
who hated him with all her heart, and pursued him with 
her disfavour. His fortunes seemed at their lowest ebb 
when he married a rich wife in the financial world. His 
extreme unpopularity at Court, however, closed all doors 
to him, and he was just learning bitterly to lament the 
licence which he had allowed his speech, when a kins- 
woman of his, Mme. de Choiseul-Romanet, demanded 
his advice. He found her in a flutter of embarrassment. 
Her good looks had attracted the attention of the King, 
who had gone so far as to address to her a letter. In 
this trying position, how, she inquired, would it be wise 
for her to act? Choiseul saw his opportunity. He begged 
his cousin not to proceed with precipitation ; he told her 
that he would reflect on the matter, and he slipped the 
king’s letter into his pocket. Thus armed, he hurried 
off to the Mistress, and, obtaining an interview with her, 
he confessed with a bold front that he considered her his 
enemy, but that he held his duty to the King and to 
France above all private considerations. So saying, he 
produced the King’s letter. Mme. de Pompadour con- 
descended to consult him as to the best steps to take to 
drive Mme. de Choiseul-Romanet from the Court, and 
the rascal’s fortune was assured. His patroness failed 
to get Turin for her new favourite, but in 1754 Choiseul 
succeeded the famous Duc de Nivernais at Rome. 

The personages with whom Choiseul came into contact 
while he was Ambassador were no less curious than him- 
self. Pope Benedict XIV. (Prospero Lambertini) was a 
most singular figure. Celebrated alike for the purity of 
his life and the extravagant indecency of his language, 
for his love of theological subtlety and of the lightest 
profane literature, a man all noise and expansiveness, 
now in screams of laughter, now deluged with tears, 
jealous of the dignity of the Church, vain of a compliment 
from Voltaire, as changeable as the surface of the sea, 
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beloved by the common people for his joviality and his 
volleys of picturesque oaths, Benedict XIV. was a figure 
such as Italy alone, and that the Italy of the eighteenth 
century, could produce. His contemporaries found but 
one fault with him, that he looked more like a grenadier 
than like a prelate, but he certainly was not what is now 
called a ‘‘ spiritually minded man.” On one occasion, 
exasperated by the insistence of Choiseul, Benedict XIV. 
took the French ambassador by the arm and flung him 
into the Papal throne, shouting, with angry sarcasm, 
Fe el papa (‘* You had better be Pope”’). The documents 
which the Vicomte Boutry has published form a very 
curious chapter of the religious politics of the eighteenth 
century. 

A work of much less general interest, dealing in 
extreme detail with a moment in the history of French 
diplomacy and the Spanish Succession, is that of M. 
tegrelle, the third volume of which, in nearly eight 
hundred pages, contrives to cover no more than some 
eighteen months of 1699 and 1700. We must confine 
ourselves to the remark that historical students will find 
printed in this massive work several documents, 
hitherto unpublished, which have an important bearing 
on the English diplomacy of the time. 

A quarter of a century after the fall of the French 
Empire, Prince Louis Napoleon finds in M. Thirria a 
biographer willing to examine without prejudice the 
events of his career down to the 2nd of December, 1851. 
In this first volume we follow the fortunes of the future 
Emperor to his elevation to the Presidency of the French 
Republic in 1848. A second volume is to introduce us 
in detail to the stormy events of the three subsequent 
years. M. Thirria seems to have begun with a prejudice 
against the subject of his memoir, but this presently fades 
into something almost as warm as enthusiasm. This 
book is a very minute mosaic of personal facts drawn 
from a multitude of sources. The general outlines of 
the narrative are familiar to us all, but the little pic- 
turesque touches which make the picture live are taken 
from material no longer at the command of the general 
reader. The vicissitudes of fortune of Louis Napoleon, 
and his inscrutable demeanour under good and evil luck, 
give the chronicles of this strange personage an almost 
melodramatic interest. 

M. Henri Lavedan is one of the most entertaining 
writers now flourishing in Europe, and if he does not 
overwork himself, we look forward to a long series of 
happy surprises. Considering, however, how very lately 
he swum into our ken, it is alarming, to say the least, 
to realize that ‘‘Le Vieux Marcheur” makes up the 
baker’s dozen of his volumes. There is no falling off, 
however, to be observed as yet ; this ‘‘ roman dialogué” 
is as good as the best of its predecessors—as impudent, 
as philosophical, as good-tempered. The hero is our 
old friend, Labosse, of ‘‘ Le Nouveau Jeu,” grown grey- 
haired and a senator, but as green at heart as ever. M. 
Henri Lavedan delights in untranslatable titles, and we 
hardly know what a ‘‘ vieux marcheur” is called in 
Piccadilly. Perhaps we neither grow the breed nor keep 
the pace. The marvellous talent of the creator of so 
many /in-de-siécle types (this odious epithet is to be used 
of M. Lavedan’s heroes, if of any one) lies in the sym- 
pathy he shows them. He holds their frailties up to 
our contempt, but the final emotion is sympathy. So 
poor old Labosse, with his unconquerable temperament, 
his undebauchable illusions, is a figure which we know 
not how to forgive or how to condemn. A wicked old 
man, and yet so innocent; a shocking example, yet at 
peace with his own conscience. By an ironic touch, the 
world, which has winked at all Labosse’s frailties, becomes 
scandalized at last, and casts him forth, upon a charge 
of which (for once) he is entirely innocent. He dies, 
not abashed, but weary of this long-drawn comedy of 
life. He leaves behind him a complicated testament, 
which forms the closing chapter of ‘‘La Vieux Mar- 
cheur,” and is a masterpiece of Shandeian humour. This 
is not a work for the young, but the adult will get no 
harm from it, and an enforced perusal might do some of 
our less hardened faddists a world of good. 

M. Léon de Tinseau, on the other hand, writes reso- 
lutely for the young girl, and we can recommend “ Dette 
Oubliée” as a well-written story, somewhat in the style 
of Octave Feuillet, no word of which could bring a blush 
to the cheek of anything. To be perfectly honest, we 
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cannot proceed to say that it is particularly amusing. 
It is a story of a melancholy French lady, crushed by 
poverty, who fled across the Atlantic and stayed ina 
general’s family in a fort among the Rocky Mountains, 
and had a son who was the heir of a great impoverished 
family, which had sold its ancestral castle. The son 
marries a wealthy American girl and buys back the 
castle. The American scenes are rather well drawn. 


QUATREFAGES. 


By A. D. Quatrefages. Translated 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


‘*The Pygmies.” 
by Frederick Starr. 
1895. 
UATREFAGES, who died only three years ago, 

was an interesting survival, one of the last of the 
irreconcilables, of the pre-Darwinian savan¢s. He was 
teaching at Strasbourg in 1832, and sixty years after 
his dying hands slipped from an unfinished book. He 
was born soon after Corunna, he was a contemporary of 

Faraday, and Lyell, and Cuvier, and he wrote this book 

now under review in 1887, when he was seventy-seven 

years old. One must read it in that light. And it 
should have been translated and annotated with these 
facts in view. But that has not been done, and unless 
the general reader digest the dates of the unattractive 
biographical note that precedes this book, there is 
nothing to guard him against the belief that here, 
instead of fossil opinions, are the latest results of 
modern science. We think this is seriously to be 
regretted. The antiquity and original moral elevation 
of man, which is quietly but steadily insisted upon in 
this volume, is certainly anything but a proven conclu- 
sion, and much recent and English work might just as 
well not exist, so far as the readers of the book are 
concerned. Under the circumstances, however much 
we may respect his memory, and quite apart from our 
final conclusions in the matter, it is impossible to ignore 
the overwhelming prejudice against the animal ancestry 
of man, which Quatrefages entertained. How far that 
prejudice carried him at times is to be seen in 

chapter iv. 

‘According to the rawer view of organic evolution, any 
evidence of the geological antiquity of man was regarded 
as evidence against the simian origin of homo. Conse- 
quently, when the Abbé Bourgeois produced roughly 
chipped flints from the relatively ancient deposits of the 
Lower Miocene, which he asserted were human handi- 
work, the evil passions of controversy were profoundly 
stirred. It was urged against him that his specimens 
were a careful selection from a multitude of naturally 
ruptured fragments, which, considered as a whole, con- 
tained no flavour of design. Now the Mincopies (of the 
Andaman Isles) use casual iron for arrowheads, or fail- 
ing that metal, shells, fin-rays of flat-fish, and teeth. 
Their only use for stone is in cooking (when they heat 
stones to cover the cooking food), in hammering things, 
in tattooing (with splinters), and as whetstones. Con- 
sequently they produce a promiscuous multitude of frag- 
ments quite comparable to those of the Abbé Bourgeois. 
Hence, with a pretty disregard of the absence from the 
Lower Miocene deposits of chance iron implements, 
shell arrow-heads with evidence of sharpening upon 
whetstones, or shell adzes, we are told that the history 
of labour among the Mincopies completely answers all 
the anthropological objections to the excellent Abbé’s 
collection. This is magnificent, but it is not science, 
and much as we respect the memory of Quatrefages, 
we fail to see how either that or general culture is served 
by this translation. 


FICTION. 
«The Adventures of Captain Horn.” By Frank R. 
Stockton. London: Cassell & Co. 1895. 


M R. FRANK STOCKTON has acquired a well-worn 

reputation for writing amiable stories about 
nothing, informed with a very gentle sense of humour. 
The humour is so gentle and unobtrusive that one has 
sometimes to be told that it is there, but, having once 
learned this important fact, one goes on reading cheer- 
fully to the end, tickled at placesinto quiet smiles. Perhaps 
the smiles arise at improper places, but that is our mis- 
tortune ; wedoour best. Every onesays that Mr. Stockton 
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is a humourist, and of course he is. In this latest 
book, however, he treads new fields. Of all enter- 
prises in the world, if you please, he has set out to 
relate a story of adventure. We could hardly believe 
our eyes, and at the outset were eagerly on the watch 
for a Mrs. Aleshine or a Mrs. Lecks, particularly as we 
started off with a shipwreck. But chapters roll forward, 
and there is no appearance of these well-remembered 
faces. On the contrary, we encounter mysterious 
caverns, and underground lakes, and piratical ruffians, 
called Rackbirds, and, to crown all, gold beyond the 
dreams of avarice. It is quite like Mr. Haggard, with 
a difference : that gentleman had a rollicking soul and 
a perfect nose for romance as she is written. Mr. 
Stockton, we fear, would never make a true buccaneer. 
He could never have played at walking the plank when 
he was young. The materials are here, and plenty of 
them, but in Mr. Stockton’s hands they do not convince 
a third-form boy. There is absolutely no feeling for 
romance ; the tale is told in particular detail, just as 
Pomona wrote her letters, but where is the spirit, where 
is the fire, where is the reality ? No, we refuse to believe 
that Captain Horn even discovered the Inca’s treasure. 
Mr. Stockton has only pretended that he did. It wants 
a Scott or a Dumas to invest this nonsense with some- 
thing approaching life. We know it is nonsense, but 
under the guidance of such writers as these we feign it 
is reality. In Mr. Stockton’s pages we are never in 
doubt for a moment that it is all ‘*‘ magnificent balder- 
dash,” and that the author is laughing at us. Is it, 
we pause to wonder, that here is one more example of 
our author’s remarkable subtlety in humour? Is it all 
a joke, and are we supposed to laugh? We are quite 
ready, ourselves, to do so, only this time we have not 
had the advantage of Mr. Lang’s guidance, and have 
probably missed an excellent bit of fun. If so, we are 
very sorry, for good humour is rare in the world. 


‘*A Martyred Fool.” Dy David Christie Murray. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1895. 


The anarchist has been too long the prey of the 
drunken helots of romantic fiction. Here at last is some- 
thing altogether better, a vivid, moving, and quite 
sufficiently realistic study of the making and death of an 
anarchist. Mr. Murray is always an admirable story- 
teller, and here he is in something decidedly better than 
his usual form. Particularly fine is the construction of 
the first of the two books into which the novel is divided, 
gripping the reader at the very first page, and developing 
a series of well-imagined effects with rapidease. There 
are horrors enough, the body of Penthearn in the bush, 
the dead waiter after the explosion at the Gigot de 
Monton, the drawing of lots, Lebon’s death, the last 
scene of all in Cadoudal’s home, things told with such 
unostentatious skill that one cannot heip but see and 
remember. Mr. Murray is free from rhetoric, and he 
lacks altogether the poetical quality, the power of 
symbolism that distinguished Victor Hugo, but otherwise 
this book reminds us very strongly of ‘* Les Misérables.” 
It is a book to read. Amidst an enormous production 
of romantic novels, it stands out conspicuously. Perhaps 
we are inclined to overpraise it on that account. This 
book and ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly ” and ‘‘ A Business in Great 
Waters ” have indeed been bright oases of pleasure in 
a vast wilderness of dreary reading, such dreary reading 
as those who have never reviewed fiction can scarcely 
imagine. 


‘Corona of the Nautahalas.” By Louis Pendleton. 
London: Sampson Low. 1895. 


Still they come—these romances ; this time, happily, 
the specimen is one of a less inordinate length than is 
customary. They exhaust criticism. Here is a quota- 
tion, and whoever readeth this book after this quota- 
tion, his fatigue be upon his head : 

‘« Gideon McLeod returned shortly, bringing a candle 
and a white bundle which proved to be the garments 
worn by the hapless little girl eighteen years before. 
The word ‘Corona’ embroidered in white silk, now 
yellow with age, on one of them, was pointed out, and 
then they were shown the linen handkerchief marked 
‘H.M.’ which has been found in the madman’s pocket. 

‘<« Tt is sufficient,’ said Darnell at last. ‘There can be 
no further doubt. That handkerchief certainly belonged 
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to Harry Merion. My adopted mother was fond of 
doing such embroidery. I still have an handkerchief 
laid away somewhere on which she embroidered my 
name with that same thread.’ Turning to the girl, he 
continued: ‘The proofs may not be sufficient to estab- 
lish your identity before a court, but that will not be 
necessary. You have no fortune to win and need not 
gotolaw. As I have told you, I spent everything that 
was left on my education, and I engage to pay it back 
to you.’”’ 


‘The Girl from the Farm.” By Gertrude Dix. London: 
John Lane. 1895. 


This is a decidedly clever little book. The writer 
stands away from her characters so completely, 
and allows their actions to speak for themselves so 
entirely without comment, that we cannot tell if her 
sympathy is with her heroine or not. A daughter who 
could leave a kind father to total blindness while she 
busies herself with ‘‘ rescue work” away from home, 
appears to us rather more unlovable than even the 
average New Daughter. But we are not called upon to 
admire her conduct—only to read of it with interest, 
which bright writing has made an easy task for us. 
This is the fourteenth volume of the ‘‘ Keynotes” series, 
and is certainly more cheerful reading than some of its 
predecessors. 


**A Parson at Bay.” By Harold Vallance. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1895. 


The parson of the title is a pathetic figure enough, 
and round him and his pretty wife the whole interest of 
the book is centred. All that concerns both him and his 
frivolous Maisie is readable, and one or two minor 
characters, such as the aunt who comes to stay, are 
fairly well drawn and amusing. But where the author 
deserts these, whose tragedies are all within, and en- 
deavours to supply a more sensational interest, our 
attention wanes. Murders must be very well done to be 
convincing nowadays, and are perhaps out of place 
altogether in a book that can induce us to sympathize 
with the sorrows of a quiet country parson and to excite 
ourselves over the flirtations of his comely but very 
ordinary young wife. Minus the ‘‘sensation,” the book 
is a good one of its kind, if not in any way particularly 
remarkable. 


** Chimera.” By F. Mabel Robinson. London: Heine- 
mann. 1895. 


If every novel were as pleasant to read as this one, 
the reviewer's life would ‘‘be a happy one.” Every 
page of it is worth reading. The story ‘‘ goes along” 
with admirably sustained interest ; the dialogue is easy 
and good, the characters are life-like, and the details 
well worked up. We follow the adventures of Joe with 
unflagging sympathy. From his life in the ranks, 
through his struggles with Art as a sculptor, burdened 
by a vulgar, unzsthetic, but withal kind little wife, to 
his ignominiously comfortable end as the popular 
comedian and the prosperous father of a middle-class 
family, Joe is lovable. The author never once tries to 
be wonderfully clever. She only sets herself to write a 
fascinating book, and, in our opinion, has undoubtedly 
succeeded. 


“*A Sawdust Doll.” By Mrs. Reginald de Koven. 
London : George Routledge & Sons. 1895. 


This is rather a series of spirited character sketches 
than a novel. The incidents are of the slightest. A 
beautiful woman, married to an old man, falls in love 
with a young one. They confess their attachment to 
one another, and part broken-hearted. That sounds 
trite and stale ; but the story is not stale in the telling. 
It gives a good picture of the luxurious life of richer 
America, and the style is always bright and often 
striking, yet without extravagance. The end is dra- 
matic enough, though in real life it would be an episode, 
not a finale. However, it rounds off the plot artistically, 
which is the object of an ending, after all. Sequels can 
be left for a reader’s shaping. It speaks well for the 
book that the future of its characters should be matter 
for speculation at all. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Here, There, and Everywhere.” Being the second part of 
“Twixt Old Times and New.” By the Baron de Malortie. 
London: Ward & Downey. 1895. 


IF Baron de Malortie wrote the lucid and brilliant English 

with which he is credited by critics who evidently have not 
read him, his reminiscences would be instructive and entertain- 
ing, for he has seen a good deal of life in camps and courts, has 
some power of observation, a bright memory, and a vivacious 
habit of mind. His matter is to some degree spoiled by the 
manner. We quote one sentence from an early page in the 
book: “In publishing the foregoing two autograph letters of 
H.M. King Ernestus of Hanover, at a time when the high- 
minded and chivalrous personal initiative of the Emperor— 
King William II.—has made the first step towards a reconcilia- 
tion by returning the Guelphic funds and property to their 
lawful owner, thus doing all that is in His Majesty’s power to 
rectify, as far as he is personally concerned, the wrongs of 1866, 
the author hopes to show how, as far back as 1849, the august 
grandfather of H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland had no delu- 
sions as to the fate of Hanover, doomed by its unfortunate 
geographical position, and the traditional greed of Prussian 
statesmanship, which considered the incorporation of the 
Guelphic dominions a vital condition for the consolidation and 
safety of the Prussian monarchy.” The meaning is clear—after 
a little hard thinking, but the style is abominable. For an 
author to start a chapter thus is to court the ignominy of having 
his book tossed by a critical reader into the fire or the waste- 
paper basket. Nevertheless there is some good material in the 
book. We have enjoyed “The Empress Carlotta’s Ride to 
Calvary "—the chapter in which he tells the romance and the 
tragedy of her escape from Mexico, and her journey to St. Cloud 
to plead in person, at the feet of Napoleon III., for the retention 
of the French army in the country of Maximillan. The Empress 
was a woman of fascination and talent, instinct with hope and 
nervous energy, and beautiful too. Baron de Malortie rode with 
her from Puebla to the port of secret embarkation, and he fills 
his canvas with brilliant figures—an advance guard of Polish 
lancers, a squad of Mexican cavalry, and, the conspicuous centre 
of the escort, the Imperial horsewoman, radiant with confidence 
in herself and her enterprise. From the lips of her attendant, 
the Countess del Barrio, the Baron learned of her reception by 
Napoleon. Compelled by political and military exigencies to 
withdraw the French army from Mexico, the Emperor dashed 
her hopes to the ground. Carlotta broke out into hysterical 
remonstrance ; she fainted, and there was a painful scene in 
which she reviled Napoleon in terms more forcible than courtly. 
Her journey to Rome, her reception by the Pope, and her out- 
break into insanity within the Vatican belong to history. It is 
a sad story, and the Baron invests it with a pathos worthy of his 
theme. This chapter is the only one that rewards the patient 
plodder through his discursive pages. 


“Ferdinand de Lesseps: his Life and Enterprises.” By G. 
Barnett Smith. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1895. 


This is a somewhat sombre work, overburdened, perhaps, 
with statistical detail of a financial character, and at no time 
brilliant ; but it is careful, cautious, and temperate. We want, 
however, something more than these qualities in a biography of 
so picturesque a personality as that of the late engineer of the 
Suez Canal and the monumental failure at Panama. The book 
is too much like a compilation, which could be “done” by any 
one who took the trouble, by order of a publisher, and could 
write grammatical English. It is deficient in colour, in light 
and shade. It is too uniform in its placid dullness. It gives 
us no vivid picture of the man. De Lesseps is hidden behind 
a mass of information which is essential, no doubt, to a due 
comprehension of his enterprises but conceals the man. Here 
Mr. Barnett Smith deplorably fails. He is too conscientious, 
too laboured, too stiff; he would have done better had he 
rejected the greater pe of his data and spent his strength upon 
a literary picture of the great De Lesseps. But the lack of 
vitality is to some extent compensated by the plainness and 
clearness of the story, by the cogency with which the com- 

licated mass of facts that obscured the latter years of De 
sseps’ life are set forth. In the early chapters Mr. Barnett 
Smith draws freely and judiciously upon his hero’s “ Recollec- 
tions” and upon the “Ferdinand de Lesseps” of A. Bertrand 
and Emile Perier ; and it is in these alone that his mind seems 
to glow in sympathy with his task. We gain an insight into 
De Lesseps’ hereditary instinct for diplomacy, travel, and 
adventure ; we get glimpses of his life in Tunis and Algeria, 
and of his influence in the furtherance of a forward policy for 
France in that region; and we see him shifting from 
point to point in the diplomatic service of his country. The 
story of his adventurous mission to Rome and of his nego- 
tiations with Mazzini, when the army of Garibaldi held the 
city, is graphically told. The Government changed its policy 
and threw over its envoy, even accusing him of madness ; and 
De Lesseps, smarting under a vote of condemnation by the 
Council of State, left the diplomatic service in disgust. What 
French diplomacy lost, the world gained, for the next five years, 
while De roe was acting as land agent to Madame Dela- 
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idea itself being as old as the time of Rameses II. Mr. Barnett 
Smith tells of the inception of the scheme, of the stupendous 
difficulties of its author in convincing Europe of its practicability, 
and of the shortsighted opposition of English statesmen. He 
describes the opening of the waterway, gives an account of its 
financial history, and in a chapter on De Lesseps and the French 
Academy succeeds in conveying an impression of the almost 
frantic enthusiasm which the achievement of the engineer excited 
among his countrymen. Thenceforward the book deals with the 
Panama scheme, its disastrous collapse, and the scandals un- 
earthed by the Committee of Investigation. It is a sordid and 
itiful story, too fresh in public memory to need revival here. 
r. Barnett Smith narrates it with careful accuracy and brings 
into clear relief the political character of the prosecutions. But 
because they were political, they were none the less just and 
necessary. Mr. Smith defends De Lesseps, though he con- 
demns his excessive optimism. “ Time,” he thinks, “ will lift the 
veil of ignominy with which passion and prejudice have sought 
to envelop Ferdinand de Lesseps. That he has erred is 
unquestionable ; but his glory is great and his errors are but 
blots upon the sun.” 


“ Sporting Stories and Sketches.” By G.G. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1895. 


This book of sketches appeals rather to the sporting man 
than to the sportsman, There is, however, an immense public 
of the former class of people, and such a volume, if written with 
knowledge, should be welcome enough. G. G. has evidently a 
very complete knowledge of horses, and the secret ways and 
habits of trainers, jockeys, and horsey men generally are not 
hidden from him. Of their kind these sketches are smart and 
well done, while the writing is above the ordinary level of this 
class of literature. The average reader and critic is at once 
disarmed by the author’s preface, in which he remarks: “ I have 
merely allowed my characters to speak in their own natural 
language ; and if that be slangy, the fault is theirs, not mine.” 


“A = Baby.” By James Welsh. London: Cassell. 
1095. 

In saying that “A White Baby” presents us with an in- 
a of nigger life, one would apparently be making 
a very safe and ordinary statement, considering that the story 
deals with coloured society in South Carolina; but the state- 
ment happens to be true in this case and important. For though 
Mr. James Welsh’s universally human truths are affecting, the 
strokes which linger most persistently in the slight picture 
which his story leaves in our mind are those which display the 
peculiarities of the darkies’ temperament. Here we have the 
darky in all moods: when he is gentle and affectionate, and when 
he is joining in the ominous yell ‘‘ Lynch him!” We see him 
laughing and feasting, we see him on state occasions and in 
church. And there is no touch of journalism in the study, no 
detached patches of local colour. Mr. Welsh is a student of 
essentials, not a showman of curiosities; he has an artist’s 
respect for his subject—you do not feel strange or astonished 
when you find yourself in the society of Pine Open. 


“Newfoundland and the Jingoes. An Appeal to England’s 
Honour.” By John Fretwell. Westminster: Archibald 
Constable, 1895. 


Mr. John Fretwell, an American citizen, has done a noble 
thing. In his opinion Newfoundland is willing to be admitted 
into the American Union, and he is sure that in this change lies 
Newfoundland’s best hope of prosperity ; and yet he appeals to 
England’s honour to make good the wrongs which have been 
inflicted on the unhappy country through a selfish and Jingo 
policy. As for the difficult question of French fishing rights, he 
assures us that over and over again in the past England could 
have relieved herself of these rights if she had not preferred 
some other advantage. This may be true, and it may also be 
true that the advantages have not always turned out to be worth 
the slights she gave Newfoundland. Anenemy might fill a good 
many pages with the occasions when England has been blinded 
to the importance of her colonies by claims of more immediate 
temptation ; but such instances of shortsightedness might be 
found in the history of any country and under any form of 
government. Indeed Mr. Fretwell opens his preface by saying 
“it would be evidence of gross ignorance, or something worse, 
to pretend that the United States, under like conditions, would 
have treated the Newfoundlanders better than England has 
done.” He is very hard on kings and queens, on Tories, Jingoes, 
and capitalists. He drags in the Chinese Opium War and the 
“Lorcha Arrow” forthe fun of the thing, and his mind seems rather 
unnecessarily haunted by the memory of Louise de la Querou- 
aille and other ladies who have held similar positions in Eng- 
land. Afterall this smoke, the remedies revealed are immediate 
relief of suffering, the completion of the railroad and a subsidized 
mail line between England and Newfoundland, a small import 
duty on all fish imported into the British Isles except from 
Newfoundland, a bounty on the exports equal to that given by 
France, and help to settlers. If she does this, England may save 
her soul alive. 


We have also received “ The Campaign Guide,” an election 
handbook for Unionist speakers, prepared by a Committee of 
the Central Council of the National Union of Conservative 


Associations for Scotland, seventh edition, revised and brought 
down to 21 June 1895, in four parts—Conservative and Unionist 
work, Ireland, Separatist Government 1891-95, Election Pro- 
blems (Edinburgh: David Douglas) ; “The Buddha and his 
Religion,” by J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, translated by Laura 
Ensor, No. 94 of Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books (Rout- 
ledge); “The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle,” edited by 
George Saintsbury, with illustrations by Frank Richards, four 
vols. (Gibbings) ; “ Hypatia,” by Charles Kingsley, pocket 
edition (Macmillan) ; “The Antiquary,” two vols., forming the 
fifth and sixth volumes of the reprint of the Waverley Novels 
(Archibald Constable) ; vol. i. of “ Felix Holt,” the Standard 
Edition of George Eliot’s works (William Blackwood) ; 
“ Ormond,” by Maria Edgeworth, The Irish Novelists’ Library 
(Downey) ; “ Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” by R. S. Surtees, 
with ninety-nine illustrations by John Leech, Dick’s English 
Library of Standard Works. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


‘THE most entertaining article in “ Harpers” treats of the 

American Colony in Paris. This is really a delightful piece of 
work, for Mr. Richard Harding Davis has the rare power of pre- 
senting the pathetic aspect of a weakness while he is making you 
laugh at it. He is gentle to the American girl who wakes up to 
find that she has gained so little by marrying some nondescript 
title ; he can ridicule the priggishness of a young art student, 
and yet see where his strenuousness is ennobling; and his sketch 
of the hanger-on, who has had one little success and sits breath- 
less ever after listening for the voice of forgetful Paris to speak 
his name once more, is quite tragic. There are illustrated 
articles on the University of Pennsylvania, on three American 
artists, Mr. Dewing, Mr. Tryon, and Mr. Macmonnies, on the 
Garden of China,and on the Struggle at Jena. Perhaps we are 
a little tired of the various things men do on horseback in out- 
of-the-way parts of America, but the bear-chasing in this number 
is readable enough. “Annie Tousey’s Little Game” is a bright 
story. Mr. Thomas Hardy contributes four chapters of his 
“ Hearts Insurgent.” 


In “ Scribner's,” President Andrews contributes some excel- 
lent chapters to his “ History of the Last Quarter-Century in 
the United States.” Many of his readers will be astonished to 
find themselves so excited about finance, but exciting his account 
certainly is. He touches also upon the history of the “ Molly 
Maguires,” the powerful secret society which grew up early in 
the seventies during the labour troubles in the Pennsylvania 
mining districts. There is an article on the athletic clubs, an 
attack on the “ summer girl,” who insists on society and flirta- 
tions as the indispensable quality of a summer resort, and an 
article on English posters by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. Mr. 
Robert W. Herrick’s “The Price of Romance,” is a powerful 
story, curiously free from over-explanation, a fault under which 
Miss Goodloe’s “As Told by Her,” suffers somewhat. Mr. 
Meredith contributes chapters xxv.—xxvii. of his “Amazing Mar- 
riage.” 


The “Pall Mall Magazine” is quite monumental in its dullness, 
It is true that Mr. Grant Allen, not a very sympathetic authority 
upon painting, deals with an interesting theme. He shows that 
sentiment, literary or dramatic conception, gradually becomes 
weaker and weaker in the pictorial treatment of a set subject, 
such as the Annunciation, in proportion as the purely painter- 
like qualities grow in importance. The later artists who painted 
the Anunciation saw in the subject more and more an affair of 
line and colour (not “ mere” line and colour, mind !). It is true 
also that Mr. Zangwill, though he hurls his reading around on 
the edges of various battlefields in rather an annoying fashion, 
is still a personality. But there is not a single brilliant stroke in 
the 160 pages of the magazine. The frontispiece, after a drawing 
by E. Gelli, is an example, we suppose, of the “best art work” ; 
but no one will be taken in by the “impressionism” of “The 
Romany’s Rest,” and “ Rab’s” drawing of a fashionable gentle- 
man (which he unidiomatically calls “‘ Up West”) is incompre- 
hensible. The price of the magazine is to be raised to eighteen- 
pence ; but ifthe editors wish their production to come anywhere 
near the level of its American rivals, they will have to bring in 
such radical changes as are not to be bought by any number of 
extra sixpences. 


Though Mrs. Andrew Dean calls her story in “ Chapman’s 
Magazine” “ Mr. Sichel,” most of her readers will probably miss 
the hint and feel cheated. The characters are there and deftly 
placed, everything is ready and then nothing happens. This 
may be partly the fault of the reader with his inveterate habit of 
sending his interests with his sympathies ; but perhaps there is 
also a real want of balance. This father’s selfishness is such a 
big affair to be treated in a short story, and the last sentence 
makes a great demand on the imagination, and the imagination, 
ready enough to answer the call of some vivid fact or spoken 
word, expects to have everything done for it when the author is 
not representing but telling. Mr. E. W. Hornung, though not 
strikingly original, has avoided the bad and common fault of 
making his short story a fréc’s or idea for a long one. He 
interests us in the situation out there in N.S.W., the situation of 
the moment, in which Jim’s tale is rightly only a factor. Mr. 
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Alden’s “ Hobson’s Patent Presidents” is most amusing. Mr. 
Crockett comes to the end of his “‘ Under Cloud of Night,” and 
Mr. Bret Harte and Miss Violet Hunt proceed with their 
serials. 


We wish that all the so-called decorative artists who are doing 
medizval work to-day would look at the splendid woodcuts 
reproduced in Part V. of “Bibliographica” and learn that great 
work is not done by imitat ng the limitations and shortcomings 
of ancient masters. The artists who illustrated Sebastian 
Brandt’s books and the Florentine illustrators of the fifteenth 
century did their utmost with the materials; they were as real as 
they could be, and hence their drawings have “vigour and 
directness of purpose,” they are full of sentiment, telling their 
story with simplicity and directness, and the conventions which 
came natural to the artists are spirited and admirable. The 
contemporary counterpart to the fighting knights from Pulci’s 
“Morgante Maggiore” (1500) or to the prostrate figure of a 
woman in the cut from the “Lamento del Duca Galeazzo 
Sforza” (1505) is to be found in the drawings of M. Degas, not 
in the medizval book-plates and illustrations to fairy-stories 
executed by exhibitors at the ‘‘ Arts and Crafts.” Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson contributes a paper on English illuminated manu- 
scripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with many 
examples of the work, and Mr. Henry R. Plomer gives an 
account of the “ Long Shop in the Poultry.” 


The June number of the “ Portfolio” is a monograph on 
Watteau, by Mr. Claude Phillips. It does not fall below the 
level of its predecessors in interest; but we are inclined to 
quarrel with the series as a whole. What the picture-loving 
public wants much more than any fresh critical or biographical 
notice of an old master is a collection of his works, a collection 
of reproductions, as complete as may be, and no troublesome 
text. There are in many instances, no doubt, difficulties in the 
way of obtaining photographs good enough to reproduce ; but 
the publisher who will find a way of bringing out inexpensive 
portfolios, depending for their worth entirely on the reproduc- 
tions, will supply a crying need. There might well be an 
appendix to such portfolios, a list of authorities, so that the 
student of Watteau, for example, may know that if he wants 
beautiful writing on the subject h2 must go to the De Goncourts 
or to Mr. Pater ; if he wants biographical facts he must go some- 
where else. This monograph on Watteau contains readable 
information and some good illustrations; but it is nothing in 
particular ; it has no one virtue in a sufficient degree to make 
it a valuable possession ; it is a drawn-out magazine article, 
aimed at every one in general and hitting nobody in particular. 
The value of the illustrations varies ; but a comparison between 
the process reproduction of “L’Amour Paisible” and the en- 
— of “ Les Délassements de la Guerre,” or “ Les Champs 

lysées,” tells strongly in favour of process—among other things 
these engravings are almost — lacking in unity; the 
engravers do not seem to have been able to pull their pictures 


together. 

We have also received “ Lippincott’s,” “North American 
Review,” “The Law Quarterly Review,” “Academy Architec- 
ture,” “ The Artist,” “ Transactions of the Essex Archzological 
Society,” vol. v. By 3, “The Bookseller,” “Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association” (a special number containing 
“ An Examination of the Present State of the Grimsby Trawl 
Fishery,” by Ernest W. L. Holt), “ Journal of the Colonial 
Institute,” “The Child’s Pictorial,” “The Chap-Book,” “The 
Dawn of Day,” “The Strand Musical Magazine,” and part 4 
of “ Round the Coast.” 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be sent 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; 
or to the CiTy OrFice, 18 FincH Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY Review Sill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, a any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the isher. 


The Publisher of the SATURDAY Review has been informed that on 
several occasions recently it has been impossible to obtain the paper 
at Newagents and Bookstalls on Saturday morning. He will be 
obliged if any one who has been unable to obtain it, will supply 
him with such details as will enable him to make proper arrange- 
ments in future. 


PARIS. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. Boyveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KiosQuE DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le KiosQue 
MicueL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


TITLED, PROFESSIONAL, & MERCANTILE CLASSES 


COVERING THE RISK OF 


ACCIDENTS an 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


AND UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


GRANTING AN ANNUITY. 


SUMS ASSURED from £500 to £4000. 


WITH DISABLEMENT ALLOWANCES UP TO £12 A WEEK. 
Premiums from £2. 


A WORLD-WIDE POLICY. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 


40 to 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1871, 


ASSETS (including Uncalled Capital, 31 Dec., 1894), £403,397. 


“SANITAS” 


The Best really NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 


“SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


“SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages all 


“ SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant."—Lancet. 


' “ SANITAS has met with wide recognition and approval.’ 
British Medical Journal. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


The SANITAS CoO., Limited, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


BEWARE or STRONG SOAPS 


For the Complexion and 


aways we VINOLIA 


4d., 6d., 8d., 10d. and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


NO END OF WORRY SAYED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &ec. . 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 


MEANS ADOPTED: 
(1) EstasiisHinc Homes. 
(2) BoaRDING-OUT. 
(3) EmicRATION. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 


over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. ‘THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President— THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Honorary Secretaries} Messns, 


_—— Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 

sums ranging from 108, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £'5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of TuirTy GuINEAs. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20, if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of ros, 6d. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, wil! 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esoa., Treasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


FOR 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS ,‘‘ARETHUSA” AND “ CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 


President.—Tue Ricut Hox. rue EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—\W. E. HUBBARD, Eso. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esq. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Ese. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esa. 
Bankers.—Tue LONDON axv WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 
London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 
1, The Training Ship ‘“‘Arethusa,” 
2. The “‘Chichester’’ Tender. ) 
3. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 


Moored at Greenhithe, 
on the Thames. 


4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

g. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, roo East India Dock Road, E. 

In these Ships and Homes nearly 1,000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 
and women. 

NOAVOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purchase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be.sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. 
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THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 


419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Esa. (gro /em.). 


THe Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries js BRIGHT LUCAS, Ese. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. P 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


HE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritua} 
T and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 

Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 

school. 
The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. ‘This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 


4.—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 


5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committe ask whether the reader will not, in grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; or by the 


Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


"THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 


Royal Charter, er, 183 ), 4 Threadneedle Street, London, Paid-up Capital, £1,600,000; 
feserve Fund, £ 800, Re serve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter, £ 1,600,000 

LETTERS OF "CREDIT and Drafts issued on any of the numerous beonches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, BILLS negotiated or sent for collection, TELEGRA- 
PHIC TRANSFERS made. DEPOSITS received in London at interest for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. PRIDEAUX SELBY, Secretary. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 

“HE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid- “up, 300,000. tal Funds over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS onereee, General Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


‘‘ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on good 
**security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must think 
sae himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIFE INSURANGE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 


This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from En- 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class, 
A. SMITHER, 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY, 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


@OLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1824. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Loxpon : 3 Kinc St.,E.C. Giascow: 150 West Sr. 
Heap Orrice- 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURG 
Secretary—J. K. Macponap. Actuary—Coun M‘Cu ¥. F.A. 
General Manager—A. DuNCAN. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 

Early Bonus Scheme. (E.B.) ‘The following, among other special advan- 
tages, apply to ordinary Policies issued under this Scheme. Besides being payable 
ey on proof of death and title, they are, at the end of three years from 

hetr date 
Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions; Indisputable on the ground of Errors or 

Omissions ; World-Wide without Extra Ch arge ; and kept in force, wholly or 
partially, even in case of Non-payment of Premium. 

Special Bonus Scheme. (D. B.) Under this Scheme Prorit Potictes are 
issued at Hon-Profit Rates, and share in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent, besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent per annum. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable conditions. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom...........£1 8 2 
All other parts of the World.............0008 I 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted ia advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Wn. DAWSON & SONS, LiuiTeED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


HEWETSONS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF ENCLISH CARVED 


OAK FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 
HEWETSONS New I tustrratep CaATALoGuE 


is the best and most complete Furnishing Guide published, 
and is forwarded free of charge. It contains ESTIMATES 
for FURNISHING HOUSES for £150—£300—£500— 
£t000, &c., each article in detail, illustrated and priced. 


DECORATING. — Hewetsons give ESTI- 
MATES free of charge for PAINTING and all kinds of 
Interior Decorations, Structural Alterations, Sanitary Work, 
Electric Lighting, &c, 


HEWETSONS have just received their new 
designs and colourings of AXMINSTER, WILTON, 
SAXONY, and BRUSSELS for the Season. 
BRUSSELS CARPET, 2s. 9d. per yard. 
WILTON CARPET, 4s. 6d. per yard. 
AXMINSTER CARPET, 55s. 9d. per yard. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING BOXES com- 


pletely Furnished at three days’ notice for £150, £800, &., 
ae delivered, carriage paid, to any railway station in Great 
Britain. 


HEWETSONS claim the attention of Families 
Furnishing or replacing old carpets in their town or country 
houses to their large stock of English and Foreign Carpets, 
all of which are good value, none being purchased from 
manufacturers of inferior qualities. 

All Goods exceeding £2 in value CARRIAGE PAID to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain. 
Estimates Free for Electric hing Installations and Fittings, 


HEWETSONS, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. —Two of £80, 
information apply 


Gp. one of Examination July 17. For further 
e Rev. the WARDEN, College, Abing 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR FOUN- 

DATION SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 Guineas and 80 Guineas per annum ; 
ONE WARDEN’S EXHIBITION, value 50 Guineas, and FOUR MINOR EX.- 
HIBITIONS (at least), value 30 Guineas, will be competed for at the College on 
July 31st, August rst and end. Candidates must be between 11 and 15 on August 
1st, 1895. Subjects for Examination : oy Classics, Mathematics. Boys in- 
tended for the Modern Side may offer French instead of Greck, but are eligible for 
the Exhibitions only. Separate papers for those over and under 13. 

FOUR MINOR EXHIBITIONS, value 30 Guineas per annum, for boys in- 
tended for the Army Classes will also be competed for at the same time. Candidates 
for these Exhibitions must be between 13 and 15 on August rst, 1895. Subjects of 
Examination: Latin, French, Mathematics. German or Science may be offered as 

an extra subject. Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAV. E LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO: 


_ [F. GREEN & CO. ead Offices : 
Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


or pesnege 9 pply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vié BOMBAY..... } every week, 


P. 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, en) 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAN D, TASMANIA.........00..0008 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 Ccckspur Landen, S.W. 
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THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


- G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
reasurers | LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis HosPITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied, 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing 
= the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United 

ingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs, Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


North London Hospital 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, 


Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and 41 Fitzroy Sq., W. 
FOUNDED 1860. 


Established for the Reception of Patients from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Treasurer.— ALFRED Hoare, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Chairman.—BENJAMIN A. Lyon, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—The Rt. Hon. Lord Rosarts. 


THERE is no disease the ravages of which extend to a greater degree 
amongst the people of the United Kingdom than Consumption, and the 
whole community must be interested in alleviating the sufferings of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to contract this disease. 
224,590 Patients have been relieved since the foundation of the 
Charity. 


2,826 Out-Patients 
384 In-Patients j treated last year. 


The Charity hss No Endowment whatever, and is entirely 
supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


Funds are urgently needed to enable the Committee to Furnish the New 
Wing recently opened by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, and to 
pay off a debt of £8,000 row owing on the building. 


LIFE NOMINATION TO BED IN HOSPITAL, £315. 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Office, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, W., by the Secretary, LIONEL F, HILL, M.A. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President: 
H.R.H, the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer: 
J. G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 


To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. 


Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors, 


Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 
addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, E.C. 


URGENT DISTRESS ; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons, 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought out and succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 

Patron—TuE QueEN ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G.; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—“ Shipwrecked, London.* 
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British Orphan Esylum, 


SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous circum- 
stances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 7 and 
12, and are retained until 15. 


The Commitiee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of use- 
fulness nearly 7o years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 


Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, 10s. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 5s. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 10s. 


Bankers—MeEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALFORD BANK, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Rok ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 
écenen AUGUSTUS HARRIS. GRAND OPERA SEASON.—For Full Par- 
ticulars see Daily Papers. Box Office now open. 


RYSTAL PALACE. 

MAGNIFICENT FIREWORK DISPLAY 
by Messrs. C. T. Brock & Co. 

EVERY THURSDAY at NINE O'CLOCK. 

In consequence of the immense om 2 the special display in honour of the 
is't of the 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS, 
the leading features wi!l be repeated on Thursday next, the 18th inst. 
GREAT *DEVICE, EMRLEMATIC OF 
RAILWAY ENTE RP RISE, 
including portrait of GEORGE STEPHENSON, REPRESENTATIONS OF 
THE ST. GOTHARD — and FORTH BRIDGE. 


SPECIAL MECHANICAL. “AND PICTORIAL PIECE 
representing the engine “ Locomotion,” which in 1825 drew the train at the opening 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. and a typical 
MODERN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 

Can be witnessed by tens of thousands without extra payment. 


BOOKS 


HURST & BLAGKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By Eteanor Ho.mes, 


Author of ‘The Price of a Pearl,” “Through Another Man’s Eyes,” &c. 
3 vols. 


MICHAEL DAUNT. By the Author of “Dr. Edith 


Romney,” “The Winning of May,” &c. 3 vols. 


COMING OF AGE. By E.izasern Neat, Author of 


** My Brother Basil,” ‘* Witness ay Hand,” &c. 2 vols. 


TWO NEW A ND ORIGINAL NOVELS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


TOO LATE REPENTED. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of *‘ Viva,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 


LADY FOLLY. By Louis Vinrras. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8v0, Uniformly bound, bevelled boards. Each 3s. 6d. 
BROTHER GABRIEL. | CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 
By M. Betham-Edwards. By Adeline Sergeant. 
THE HUSBAND OF ONE WIFE. > JANET. 
By Mrs. Venn. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
THE AWAKENING OF MARY FEN- 4a RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 
WICK. By the Author of ‘' Mistress 


By Beatrice Whitby. Beatrice Cope.” 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH, 
By Mabel Hart. | By Beatrice Whitby. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, 
By the Author of “John Halifax, — 
Gentleman.” | 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 
By M. E. Le Clerc. 
A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 
By Jessie Fothergill. 
NINETTE. | 


MISS BOUVERIE. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 
| FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME. 
| By of ‘* Two English 
ris.” 


THE WINNING OF MAY. 
By the Author of “Dr. Edith 
Romney.” 
SIR ANTHONY. 
A CROOKED PATH. i By Adeline Sergeant. 
By Mrs. Alexander, THUNDERBOLT. An Australian 
ONE REASON WHY. Story. 
By Beatrice Whitby. By the Rev. J. Middleton Mac- 
MAHME NOUSIE. ° donald. 
By G. Manville Fenn. MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. By Beatrice Whitby. 
By G. M. Robins. ROBERT CARROLL. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. By the Author of “Mistress 
By Beatrice Whitby. Beatrice Cope.” 


Lonvon: HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13 Great STREET, 


OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
No. 545, just published, includes the more valuable rtion of the 
WATERTON COLLECTION of Editions, &c. of the DE IMITATIONE 
CHRISTI: and in addition many fine Extra- Illustrated Books ; also some 
important works connected with the British Drama. 


By the Author of “ Vera,” “‘ Blue 
Roses,” &c. 


Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO, 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West pal Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC ‘o the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for siling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


Now ready, VOLUME LXX1X., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also Reading 
_ ice 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. cach. May be had at the Office, or 

any Bookseller. 


MUDIES 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 

BOOK BINDERS, 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


AND 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON. 


And 40 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative of 
a Winter Journey across the Arctic Tundras and a Sojourn among the 
Samoyads. By F. G. JACKSON, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Appendices on Ornithology, 
Meteorology, Topography, and the Equipment of the Expedition which 
Mr. Jackson is now leading in the Polar Regions, Also with Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

SATURDAY REV/E W.—“ Mr. Jackson's spirited narrative of sub- 
Arctic travel will have no ordinary fascination for all who admire zealous 
adventure and appreciate manly endurance.” 

PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR.—“ The travel-book of the season.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS.—POCKET EDITION. VOL. L 
HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
POCKET NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Ricuarp Harp- 


ING DAvis. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson, Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


MAURICE, OR THE RED JAR. A Tale of 


Magic and Adventure for Boys and Girls. By the Countess of JERSEY. 
With Illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman, Globe 8vo, 2s, 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


MAID MARIAN and CROTCHET CASTLE. 


By Tuomas Love PEACOCK. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend, 
With an Introduction sd GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President—1. ESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Var Rev. the pass OF 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.. Sir HENRY SARKLY, K.C.B, 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The Lib contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


Ss tion, a r; Life Membership, accordi to age. Fifteen Volumes 
are ‘Slowed. to C Country and #3, Town Members, from Ten to Half-past 
i vols, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 
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GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., &c. 


THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. By General Sir 
Evetyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
made during the Campaign by Colonel the Hon. W. J. Colville, C.B. 
Portraits afid Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Palpitates with interest. It has all the exactitude of Napier's ‘ Peninsular 
War’... but it also breathes a human feeling from every page. . . . Vivacity, 
thought, descriptive power, analytical skill are to bz found in every chapter.’ 

Daily Chronicle. 

** No better account exists in English than is to be found in this volume.... 

General Wood's descriptions . . . are full of vigour and realistic power.” 


Daily News. 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


FRENCH MEN AND FRENCH MANNERS (Stray 


Chapters and Sketches). With an Introduction, ‘‘ Paris and its Inhabitants.” 
By Avvexrt D. Vanvam, Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” Large 
crown 8vo, ros. 6d. [Now ready. 
*e* Anew book by the author of “An Englishman in Paris,” dealing almost 
exclusively with the French capital, full of reminiscences and personal anecdotes of 
Parisian life and character. 


COLONEL FRANCIS C. MAUDE, V.C., C.B. 


FIVE YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. By Colonel Francis 


C. Maupe, V.C., C.B. With a Frontispiece Portrait of Queen Ranavalona 
III. Crown 8vo, 5s. Now ready. 
*.* Colonel Maude is a well-known authority on Madagascar, and has contri- 
buted greatly to the literature of the subject, under the nom: de plume of ‘* Vazaha.” 
His book is a history of the country for the five years during which time Colonel 
Maude was a resident. 
FRASER SANDEMAN. 


ANGLING TRAVELS IN NORWAY. By Fraser Sanpe- 
MAN, Author of *‘ By Hook and by Crook,” &c. With numerous Ilustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs by the Author, and Coloured Facsimiles of 
Salmon Flies. Demy Svo, 16s. 

A limited edition, printed on Large Paper, containing an extra plate of 
favourite Salmon Flies for Norway. 30s. net. 

“‘Instructive and amusing. ... The writer is a keen observer and a good 
fisherman, . . . In no angling book that we know of have we read such sound 
advice. . . . The illustrations of the book are good, and the four coloured ones 
could not be beaten.” —/Wor/d. 

** Mr. Sandeman writes like a good sportsman and a man of sense.” — 7imes. 

H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS: A Short 


Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architectural Design. With an 
Historical Sketch, by H. Hearucore Straruam, Fellow of the Institute of 
Architects ; Editor of the Bus/der. With upwards of 250 Illustrations drawn 
by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

** A very excellent and complete treatise. . . . We have found the book at once 
instructive and pleasant to read. . . . It supplies a real want, and supplies it very 
fully.”— 7imes. 

**A thoroughly good piece of work, in which sound principles are clearly and 
attractively set forth.”—Scotsman, 


A NEW NOVEL BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


THE HEART OF LIFE. By W. H. Mattock, Author 
of “A Human Document,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

** Often interesting, sometiimes tender, and uniformly brilliant. . . . There are a 
variety of brilliant threads interwoven with the plot... . Lord Wargrave, a cynical 
peer, full of mordant apophthegms, is, perhaps, the most successful creation which 

r. Mallock has given us. . . . People will read Mr. Mallock's ‘ Heart of Life,’ 
not so much for the story which he has to te!l, as for the extraordinary brilliance 
and cleverness with which he tells it.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON AIDE. 


ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By Hamitron Aipé. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Here is a story to be confidently recommended to the novel reader with a grain 
of sense. There is good stuff in it, much observation of present-day character, and 
lively incidents. . . . It isa novel of character, of uncommon power and intcrest, 
wholesome, humorous, and sensible in every chapter.” — Bookman. 

“ Entertaining from cover to cover . . . that testimony, to the intelligent reader, 
will be more eloquent than half-a-dozen lines of glowing adjectives.” 

Saturday Review. 
MR. MEREDITH'S LAST NOVEL. 
A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. By Georce 


Merepitnu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Meredith has seldon done better work than is to be found in this book. . . . 
Nothing finer than the concluding chapter has appeared in our time.” 
St. Gazette. 
*« Sincere, living and full of meaning. . . . The love-story of Matey and Aminta 
is one of the most delicate and charming that Mr. Meridith has written.” 
Westminster Gasette. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, LONDON. 


Now ready, price 7\d. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN for July. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. CONTENTS 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. Rudyard Kipling’s Story. 


THe MALTESE CAT, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. A Romance of Clovelly. 


By Kate DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. A Century of nag com 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. y Henri Boucuer., 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. A Three-Stranded Yarn. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. Bathing at American Seashore 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. &e. &c. &e. Resorts. 


Futly Illustrated. 
LONDON : THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
5 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 

And of ali Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


Fourth Edition, price 7s 


MEDICAL HANDBOOK OF LIFE ASSURANCE. For 


the Use of Medical and other Officers of Companies. By James Epwarp 

Pottock, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Con- 

sumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton); and JAwes CHIsHoLm 

(Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, London, and of the Faculty of Actuaries, 
Scotland). 

** A uniform system of medical reporting is a necessary preliminary to the estab- 

lishment of an equitable system of rating and rejection, and as making for such 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE NOVEL SERIES. 


& This is a series of works, each in one volume, by the best writers of the day, 
English and American. The Volumes are suitable for the pocket and the shelf; 
they are convenient to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from their 
appearance, as well as from their literary merit, they will deserve a place in the 
library. The Volumes are bound in cloth, and are uniform, except in thickness and 
in price. The prices will be 2s., 3s., and 4s. 


The Second Volume of the series, TO BE PUBLISHED ON JULY 146, will be 


LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Anstey. With 


24 Full-page Illustrations, price 3s. 


The First Volume of the Series, just published, price 2s., is 


The St f Bessie Costrell 
e otory oT bessie UostTrell, 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

From the Christian World,—‘* Mrs. Ward has done nothing finer than this brief 
story. The sustained interest, which does not permit the reader to miss a line ; the 
vivid clearness in which each character stands out in self-revelation: the unfailing 
insight into the familiar and confused workings of the village mind—all represent 
— of the highest class. ‘The Story of Bessie Costrell’ will become an English 
classic.” 


*.* OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN DUE COURSE. 


THE REV. J. E. C. WELLDON’S NEW BOOK. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of “GERALD 
EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP; a Study in Real 
Life,” by the Rev. J. E. .C. WELLDON, Head- 
master of Harrow School, will be ready on 
Tuesday next, the 16th inst. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TILLERS OF THE SAND: being a Fitful 


Record of the Rosebery Administration from the Triumph of Ladas to the 
Decline and Fall—off. By Seaman, Author of Horace at Cam- 
bridge,” and “ With Double Pipe.” 
*,* This isa collection of light political verses. ‘Though not strictly of the nature 
of Electioneering Literature, the volume should be of service to Unionists during the 
coming Election. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE VACABONDS.” 


On July 26, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE VAGABONDS. By Marcaret L. Woops, 
Author of ‘‘ Esther Vanhomrigh,” “‘ A Vilage Tragedy,” &c. 


Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


OHN LANE begs to announce for publication on 
Tuespay, July 16, 


The Yellow Book, 


VOLUME VI. 


Small gto, 335 pp., 16 full-page illustrations, with a new title-page 
and cover design by PATTEN WILSON. 
5s. net. 

The Literary Contributions by Henry James, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Henry Harland, Rosamund Marriott Watson, Kenneth Grahame, Enoch 
Arnold Bennett, George Egerton, Dollie Radford, Evelyn Sharp, G. S. 
Street, Richard Garnett, LL.D., C.B., Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, 
Charles Miner Thompson, Olive Custance, H. B, Marriott Watson, Rose 
Haig Thomas, Arthur Waugh, R. Murray Gilchrist, Edgar Prestage, 
Frances E. Huntley, J. A. Blaikie, Stanley V. Makower, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Theodore Watts. 

The Art Contributions by George ‘Thomson, F, G. Cotman, Patten 
Wilson, Gertrude D. Hammond, P. Wilson Steer, Sir William Eden, 
Bart., Gertrude Prideaux-Brune, Charles Conder, Wilfred Ball, Fred 
Hyland, Aifred Thornton, A. S. Hartrick, William Strang. 

Volume I. out of print. Volumes II., III., IV. and V. 
are still to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers’, 
and Railway Bookstalls, price 5s. per Volume net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS, AND OTHER VERSES. By Dottte 
RADFORD. With title-page designed by Patten Wilson, fcap. 8vo, 
48. 6d. net. 


VOLUME XV. IN THE KEYNOTES SERIES. 


THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. By Fiona 


MACLEOD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Tue Bop_tey HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


“QUR DEAR OLD CHURCH.” 


By A MEMBER. Price Sixpence. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., 


uniformity the book now before us deserves considerable praise."—Saturday Review. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, Lupcate Hitt, Lonny, 
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Stationers’ Hari Court, and all Bookseilers’. 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemannss List. 


CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR CIVILIZA- 


TION. By Max Norpau, Author of ‘‘ Degeneration.” The author- 
ized English Edition. Demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


DEGENERATION. By Max Norpav. Sixth 


English Edition, demy 8vo, 17s. net. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ We read the 600 pages without 
jinding one dull, sometimes in reluctant agreement, sometimes 
with amused content, sometimes with angry indignation. There 
ts, and always will be, a foolish claque applauding each new 
eccentricity, unable to distinguish, among the sensations of the 
hour, the inspiration of genius. For these Max Nordau may 
serve as an excellent tonic, and so be justified of the reputation 
this English rendering will certainly bring him.” 


THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG. By H. 


SOMERS SOMERSET. With a Preface by A. HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 
With 110 Illustrations from Sketches by A. H. Pollen, and instan- 
taneous Photographs and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 
THE TiMEs.—“ Mr. Somerset may be credited not only with 
having made an interesting journey of adventure, but with 
having written a capital account of tt.” 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. H. AND MISS 
a 1775-79. Edited by GILBERT BURGEss. Small crown 8vo, 
gilt, 5s. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The letters are undeniably in- 
teresting ; they are full of genuine fire, and paint a most curious 
picture of the ways and manners of high life at the end of the 
fast century.” 


SUCCESSFUL NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GREEN CARNATION.” 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. By Roserr S. 


HIcHENsS, Author of Tae G-eea Carnation.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE WorLD.—“ A novel of extraordinary force and fascina- 
tion. The writer's first work of fiction, The Green Carnation, 
wes brilliant and successful, but it did not lead us to expect from 
its successor either the kind or the degree of ability and originality 
that we find in the second. The latter we do not hesitate to 
describe as the production of genius... . We have nothing to 
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